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Public Preference 


is undeniably in favor of 


DELTA FILES 


THE “FILES OF QUALITY’ 


A good number of jobbers in America carry 
DELTA FILES, Ist, because of the quality 
and service behind them, and 2nd, because 
of the retailers’ demand. The dealer stocks 
DELTA FILES, 1st, because of the quality 
and service behind them, and 2nd, because 
of demand of his customers. The tool- 
using public have become acquainied with 
the intrinsic merits of DELTA FILES, 
and their opinions are evidenced in the 
large and constantly-increasing demand. 


With a line of DELTA FILES you can 
secure and retain the confidence of the 
mechanics in your locality. ‘‘The Files of 
Quality” are made of crucible steel, as 
perfect as will and skill can make them, 
and they give lasting satisfaction. You 
will be pleasantly surprised at the impetus 
they impart to your sales and the life and 
vigor they put into your whole tool depart- 
ment. 


Let us tell you our story in 
detail. Write to us today. 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER 21, 1916. 
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The All-Steel Body of 
THE IMPERIAL 


WARM AIR FURNACE 


is rolled from a single steel plate and securely fastened 
by a single row of rivets. The top and bottom are also 
formed from single steel plates and riveted to the cylin- 
der, forming a boiler without any opening or cast iron 
connections. 


The All-Steel Body of IMPERIAL WARM AIR 
FURNACES has less riveted joints than any other steel 
warm air heater. Its heavy construction allows a greater 
heat to be generated without damaging the IMPERIAL 
WARM AIR FURNACE. Its All-Steel construction 
also causes it to radiate heat better than either cast or 
wrought iron warm air heaters. 


Absolutely gas and dust tight. 
No asbestos packing used. 
Furnished either with or without hot blast draft. 


Dealers all over the country are selling more All-Steel 
warm air heaters every day. The reason for this is that 
the superior All-Steel construction of warm air heaters 
is rapidly becoming known to the public. Our illus- 
trated circular will convince you of the excellence of 


IMPERIAL ALL=STEEL WARM AIR FURNACES. 


Write today for complete information and new illustrated printed matter. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE COMPANY 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


JUST AS IMPORTANT 
to ventilate school rooms as to heat them 


Parents and school officials are realizing that it is just as necessary to ventilate 
school rooms as to heat them— it is plainly evident that foul and vitiated air should 
not be reheated and breathed again and again, but should be passed out of the room 
through a ventilator. k 
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changes the air several times an hour. The 
inside air is shut off by turning the damper Aer ae , ey 
in the cold air duct, and the entire supply Net isa, j 

comes directly from outdoors. The smoke 
pipe passes through the center of vent pipe, 
making it a never-failing, positive ventilator. 


"i 
THE FRONT RANK SCHOOL HEATER AND VENTILATOR ; 
has been designed especially to meet the =| epee j . 4 
requirements of up-to-date schools. Itis ` ‘ N By, a 
a simple apparatus, easily controlled, and ie ; i, f 1 5 
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Write us for further particulars. 


Haynes-Langenberg 
Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri Pn 
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THE ANNUAL ADDRESS of President Charles J. 


Graham before the Annual Convention of the Amer- 


President 2% Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
Graham Sees tion which is published on pages 38 to 

Continued 40 of this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 

Prosperity. AnD HARDWARE RECORD, may be said to 
be put in easily understood language the reasons for 
the continued progress and prosperity of the United 
States which all far-sighted and unbiased business 
men are agreed will be the pleasant fate of this coun- 
try for years to come. 

But President Graham does not blind himself to the 
fact that a re-adjustment is bound to come when 
Europe shall again have set her house in order, and 
his advice is that manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers of hardware so conduct their business as to 
take the profits which are theirs right now—during 
these prosperous times—to the end that they may be 
able to withstand the loss incident to the re-adjust- 
ment. | 

This, it will be noted, is exactly what this publication 
has urged its readers to do, and if there is still any one 
among them who doubts the wisdom of this advice he 


will have only himself to blame if when the time of 


re-adjustment of values shall come he has not laid by 
the extra profits of the present to help him bear the 
loss to. come. | 

It is well to keep in mind also that very few—if any 
at all—of those who are in position to judge with a 
fair degree of knowledge of the facts at hand that 
high prices will prevail for a long time, which is an- 
other reason for marking up such items as may have 
been bought at prices less than those which rule today 
—and to keep on doing so when higher wholesale 
prices are announced. 


IN HIS ANNUAL address before the National Hard- 
ware Association, which is published in full on pages 
34 to 36 of this issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, Presi- 
dent A. J. Bihler, with his usual broad- 
ness of vision and clearness of expres- 
sion, discussed some of the important features of the 
situation which is confronting the business world to- 
day and especially, of course, with reference to the 
hardware trade. | 

President Bihler is glad to give credit to the Trade 
Press for the work which is being and has been done 
toward the abolishment of the use of trading stamps 
and socalled “profit sharing” coupons, and it is worthy 
of rote that this publication was the first to call the 


President 
Bihler’s 
Address. 


retail hardware dealers’ attention to the futility of 
these misnamed trade boosters and to advise its read- 
ers against paying out their good money for some- 
thing which, as a matter of fact, can do them no 
good. 


The work of the Federal Trade Commission is ` 
strongly commended, and the Stephens-Ashurst Price 
Maintenance Bill is endorsed in unmistakable terms. _ 

Attention is called by President Bihler to the spirit 
of friendship toward the jobbers which was mani- 
fested by the retail hardware dealers at their National 
Convention in Boston last June, and he expressed the 
opinion that the past year had demonstrated the neces- 
sity for the jobber—a fact which any true friend of 
the retailer is free to admit. 


Only one important point of disagreement with the 
manufacturers was discussed in his address—that 
pertaining to the ten-days cash discount, and the hope 
was expressed that the manufacturers would continue 
to adhere to the established terms of 60 days net, 10 
days 2 percent off. 


With regard to contracts, it was suggested that a 
new form, simple and effective and fair to both seller 


and buyer, should be agreed upon as a standard for 
the hardware trade. 


COINCIDENT with the opening of books for 1917 busi- 
ness by the manufacturers of tin plate it is of special 
importance to note that the new stand 


ib SAE Maken by them with regard to the form 
Prices and SE eaniratis 16 he oe ) 
Contracts. Of COMtracts 1s being accepted as a mat- 


ter of course by the buyers: No obliga- 
tions to be taken except those of absolute sale and 
without price guarantee. 

This condition is a natural outcome of the situa- 
tion in the steel and pig tin market. There is no assur- 
ance of steel or tin supplies-at the present prices or 


at any price, and the tin plate manufacturers cannot 


be held to blame in any sense for the stand they have 
taken. It should have been taken many years ago, 
and the same policy should be applied in other lines, 
because it will have a stabilizing influence on the en- 
tire industrial and commercial world. 

Under such a policy, concerns will place definite 
orders for their requirements during a certain term, 
and the knowledge that they will be bound by their 
contracts will tend to make them more careful in their 
estimates of requirements. Under the old conditions 
the mill always held the bag: If prices went down 
specifications were not sent in and whatever was not 
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specified would be regarded as cancelled. If prices 
advanced the mills were held to their guarantee of 
prices and: Spc cnea on were filed to the limit of the 
contracts. 


Incidentally it is interesting to note that the tin. 


plate mills will carry over fully two months of produc- 
tion—that is they are two months behind in their de- 
liveries and more than half of the prospective produc- 
tion of 15 million boxes for the first six months of 
1917 has already been contracted for, the price, how- 
ever, not being set until October 7th, at $6.00 per base 
box. | 

In answer to those who say that this price is too 
high, the mills produce figures which show that sheet 
bars on January 6, 1899, were held at $17.50; pig tin 
at: 2034 cents, while the base box price for tin plate 
was $3.00. Today the respective figures are: Sheet 
bars, $45.00; pig tin 40 cents and tin plate $6.00, so 
that even at this price tin plate is low in comparison, 
leaving out of consideration entirely the advance of 
more than 25 percent in wages to labor. 


LARGE BANKING institutions can safely be regarded 
as fairly conservative in their viewpoints as to what 
the future may bring, and it is, therefore, 

Prepare for of special interest to note that the larg- 

any est bank in the United States, the Na- 

tional City Bank of New York, looks 
forward to the next couple of years, at least, with what 
some pessimists might call extraordinary optimism. 

For instance, the second paragraph in the National 
City Bank’s October Review contains the following 
statement : 

“There is more confidence in the future than has 
been felt at any time in the last two years. This does 
not mean that there are no apprehensions of an in- 
dustrial slump after the war, but that with the profits 
of the last year applied to indebtedness or added to re- 
sources, the position of the industries is mherently 
stronger. Moreover, there is a feeling that business 
is accumulating which will come forward when war 
orders are out of the way. In nearly all lines there 
is difficulty in getting orders filled. Foreign trade in 
ordinary merchandise in all parts of the world, is 
growing, because there is no other place to get the 
goods and this fact will prevent any accumulation of 
stocks until some time after the war.” 

Another phase of the situation, with regard to the 
possibility of a fall in prices and a drop in the wages 


paid to men and women employed in factories and- 


mills, is covered in a very intelligent manner by Vice- 
president Randolph of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, who has just returned from a four months’ trip 
in Europe—his second trip during the great war— 
where he has studied trade conditions with particular 
reference to present and future commercial relations 
between the United States of America and the Euro- 
pean nations. 

Vice-president Randolph states that business be- 
tween the United States and Europe will continue 
to expand in the sense that our exports will be at 
a very high point. The war, he says, will also have 
a telling effect on labor and industrial pursuits in this 
country, tending to increase cost of production be- 
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cause of scarcity of workmen which cessation of im- 


migration is tending to bring about and, further, be- 


cause it is improbable there will be any notable influx 
of foreign labor to America for at least four to seven. 
years after the war. Millions of workmen will have 
lost their lives while those remaining will be busy re- 
storing their devastated countries, and there may be 
further restrictions growing out of laws prohibiting 
survivors from leaving countries of Europe. 

‘In view of these conditions, there is every reason. 


why the American business man—be he manufacturer, 
- wholesaler or retailer—should be prepared to take the 


fullest possible advantage of the assured continued. 
activity in our industrial lfe—which means that he 
must keep himself in full harmony with the existing 
facts, that he must be in position to fill the continued. 
demand for reliable, well made American products. 
Gambling on the chance that prices will be much lower 
during the next couple of years, or that there will be 
any over-supply of merchandise is bound to cause loss. 


to everyone who indulges in that. 


Ir Is ARGUED by some of those who oppose the 
passage of a bill to maintain re-sale prices on standard, 
trademarked merchandise, that should: 


Profit Margin for instance the socalled Stephens-Ash- 


and Price 


Maintenance urst Bill introduced in the session of 


Congress which was recently adjourned: 
became a law, the retail hardware dealer who sold 
such trademarked, nationally advertised merchandise: 
would be wholly at the mercy of the manufacturer so 
far as his profit on these goods are concerned. In 
fact the manufacturer might demand such a high 
price from the retailer that the latter would be abso- 
lutely prevented from making any Pion on the par- 
ticular article. 


This argument is very ingenious. In fact, it would 
be quite true, were it not for the circumstance that. 
there are other manufacturers who make the same 
quality hammers, for instance, and the competition for 
business from the retail hardware dealer is so strong 
that no manufacturer would dare to demand a price 
for his trademarked hammer which did not compare 
favorably with that asked by other manufacturers of 
hammers of equal merit. 


But that this is not an honest objection is shown by 
the very fact that these same concerns—the mail order 
houses and large city department stores, for these two 
classes form the only opposition to the Price Mainte- 
nance Bill—do not concern themselves at all with the 
question of profit on trademarked and nationally ad- 
vertised items, inasmuch as they sell them in prac- 
tically every instance at cost. 

Another objection offered by these same interests 
is that re-sale price maintenance will do away with 
competition among retailers. This, of course, is 
again begging the question, for only a comparatively 
small portion of the average retailer’s stock is com- 
posed of nationally advertised, trademarked articles. 
But even if his entire stock consisted of such mer- 
chandise, there would still be plenty of room for com- 
petition with other retailers whose stocks were com- 
posed of the same trademarked merchandise, and this 
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competition would be along the lines of service, such 
as delivery, extension of credit, etc. 

These and other features of the Stephens-Ashurst 
Bill are given consideration at considerable length and 
ably discussed by William T. Gormley in his weekly 
article on merchandizing of hardware which appears 
on page 26 of this issue. | 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is in 
full accord with Mr. Gormley and many other promi- 
nent hardwaremen who have come out in favor of the 
passage of a bill to regulate the maintenance of re- 
‘sale prices and urges subscribers to pin down candi- 
dates for Representative or Senator in our National 
‘Congress, so that one of the unfair means of competi- 
tion may be taken away from the mail order houses 
and large department stores. 


RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


Adventures are to the adventurous—or to those whc 
can tell the tale. 


“The narrowest shave I ever had,” said “Pop” Ben-. 


neft, the Mayor and Chief of all that amounts to any- 
thing in Long Beach, California, “was in the Rockies. 
I was out picking blackberries, when suddenly a huge 
grizzly appeared, making straight for me. I was un- 
armed, so I ran. He chased me. Seeing him gaining 
on me, I dropped the basket of blackberries. ‘That 
delayed him a bit, as he stopped to sniff around them. 
But soon he was after me again. 

“At last I came to a big river, partly frozen over, and 
led him onto the ice. It was strong enough to bear 
me, but as soon as the grizzly reached it, it gave way, 
and he was drowned.” 

“Pardon me,” said Bill Foege, of the American 
Steel and Wire Company, “but I thought you said you 
were picking blackberries. How could there be ice 
about in blackberry time?” 

“T never said there was ice in blackberry time. You 
don’t understand. That grizzly chased me till well 


p? 


after Christmas! 
xo œk x 

Cards are out announcing the coming marriage of 
Miss Mollie Droescher, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. R. Droescher, New York City, to Harry Yeaman 
Barrow.. The wedding is to take place at the summer 
home of the bride’s parents, 362 Lincoln Avenue, 
Cranford, New Jersey. 

“Bob’s” many friends, who are too large in number 
to be present in person, will wish all sorts of happiness 
to the young couple. 

kok OF 

“Sunny Jim” Surpless, who is some experienced 
traveler, being one week in Winnipeg, Canada, and 
the next week in New Orleans, Louisiana, thought he 
had it all fixed up nicely for his trip on the Hardware 
Special to the Atlantic City Conventions, when he had 
arranged for a snug lower berth in a compartment. 
But when he found out that the occupant scheduled 
for the upper berth was Colonel “Bill” Enders, the 
heavy-weight Vice-president of Simmons Hardware 
Company, he immediately thought of the slogan which 
is now being preached in so many factories and with 


‘good opinion of others. 
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his usual courteous manner sent a note to the Colonel 
offering him the lower berth. 

“Safety First is the best policy in these troublesome 
times,” says “Jimmy,” “and as I have to look out for 
my family, it seemed best to make sure that I wouldn’t 
run any risk of being flattened out by having the Col- 
onel break through the bottom of his berth.” i 

OK OK OK 

As his name would naturally lead one to believe, 

Martin Engelhart, without whose presence an Illinois 


Convention of Retail Hardware Dealers simply 


couldn’t be conducted, is of ‘the nationality that has 


“Die Wacht am Rhein” as one of its patriotic songs, 
and there are those who say that che is like Hans in 
the following story in his love for Sauerkraut: 
Hans was speaking about the high pee of cab- . 
bage in his town. 
“Kebbeges is awful high dis year,” he said, “Me 
and mine vife puts up seven, eight, nine barrels of- 


sauerkraut efery year—but ve can’t dis year. De 
kebbeges cost too much.” 
“But you put up some sauerkraut didn’t you, 


Hans?” questioned a friend. 

“Oh, yes, two or tree barrels—just to haf in de 
house in case of sickness.” _ 

As every one knows, George Beaudin is quite a 
favorite with the ladies because he dances well and 
always lets them win when playing “penny-ante,” but 
the answer he received did not please him particularly 
well when he recently wrote to a lawyer in Cleve- 
land asking for information in regard to the standing 
of a person there, who had owed our friend George 
some money for a considerable length of time. 

“What property has he that I could attach?” was 
one of the questions asked. 

The lawyer’s reply was concise and to the point. 

“The person to whom you refer, James W. Parks, 
died a year ago. He has left nothing subject to attach- 
ment except a widow.” 

Do you ever try to make a record in the sale of some 
one or more profitable articles in the store? ‘This is 


good exercise and leads to better salesmanship. 
: a 


Whenever I notice anyone making a practice of 
“fault finding” or disparaging the good which may 
be said about a person, a cause, a movement, I am 
rather inclined to put him down as a man who is 
lacking in the positive virtues of character. 

The other day I read a little article that just about 
fits his case and it seemed so good to me and full of 


positive suggestion that I quote it herewith: 
l Don’t Knock. 
Pulling down the character of someone else is not the 


way to build up your own; the ruin of another. does not mean 


your building up. To point out an error in another’s char- 
acter is not to prove a corresponding virtue in one’s own. 

If we decry another for being dishonest, disagreeable, 
extravagant or stupid and expect the hearer to see ‘the cor- 
responding virtue in ourselves, we need to learn that this is 
not what the hearer usually sees. Rather he thinks how un- 
kind such talk is and attention is called to failings in the 


- speaker which would probably otherwise not have “been no- 


ticed. 

Let your chiet aim be to make yourself worthy of the 
Belittling them is a plain acknowl- 
edgment of a conscious fault of your own. The way to win 
the good opinion of others is to be worthy of it. If you are, 
you will not need to call attention to it. 
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The Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Michigan, re- 
cently suffered a fire loss to the amount of $30,000. 

The Dehlebdon Stove and Heating Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000 to manufacture and deal in 
oil burners and kindred equipment. 


NOTABLE FEATURE OF STOVE FOUND IN 
ADAPTATION OF BURNER TO KEROSENE, 
GASOLENE OR DISTILLATE. 


A wnique experience of the Detroit Vapor Stove 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, is found in the fact that 
the engineering enthusiasm generated by the planning 
of a highly efficient new plant housed in sections 700 
feet long and embodying in their stove manufacture 
the belt conveyor assembly system, has developed to 
a final perfection the most notable feature of the De- 
troit Vapor stoves. This achievement is described as 
the adaptation of the heavy annealed iron burner with 
its great fuel economy and intense heat, to either kero- 
sene, gasolene or “distillate” indiscriminately. A typi- 
cal advantage that this combination burner affords is 
a reduction in the number of stoves necessary for a 
complete stock, as, it is stated, any Detroit Vapor hot 
plate, any room heater, any water heater, or any large 
cooking range can be delivered at once to a home that 
intends to use any of the three liquid fuels. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Detroit Vapor Stove 
Company, Department 48, Detroit, Michigan. 


s 


OVEN IS PATENTED. 


-Under number 1,200,507 United States patent rights 
have been granted to Joseph E. Leonard, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, for an oven described herewith: 

7 An oven having 
an outer casing and 
a flue entering it at 
the bottom, an in- 
ner chamber form- 
ing the oven prop- 
er, the bottom of 
said inner chamber 
being divided and 
slightly separated 
over said flue, and 
the seam so made 
being closed by a 
folded slide - strip, 
whereby the bottom 
of the oven may 
expand or contract 
without buckling. 


COPPER STEEL SHEETS FOR STOVE AND 
-RANGE MANUFACTURE. 


Because they insure great rust resistance and give 
distinctive service to the output, Keystone Copper 
Steel Sheets are said to be ideal for stove and range 
manufacture. These sheets are described as a sci- 


UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS — 


entific combination of copper and high grade steel 
to form a copper-steel alloy possessing unusual. dur- 
ability. The manufacturers have given much thought 
and expense to raise the standard of durability and 
service to the highest degree, and careful research 
work, together with exhaustic tests and experiments, 
is said to have established the fact that the greatest re- 
sistance to rust and corrosion is secured from such a 
material as this Keystone Copper Steel. These ex- 
periments consisted of actual service tests extending 
over a long period of years and the results obtained . 
are stated to have been corroborated by many inde- 
pendent tests conducted in all parts of the country. 
For the stove and range manufacturer, Keystone qual- 
ity can be obtained in Wellsville Polished and Ham- 
mered Polished Sheets, Wood’s Refined Range Steel, 
etc. Booklet giving further information and describ- 
ing actual service tests will be sent upon request, by 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


GRATE BAR INDICATOR PATENTED. 


Jafew S. Van Buren, Albany, New York, has pro- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 


1,200,549, for a grate bar indicator described in the - 


following: 

The combination with a 
stove having a grate bar 
triangular in end view, 
and a journal extending 
from the front end of 
said bar through and be- 
yond the front side of 
the stove, of a legend on 
said front side of the 
stove adjacent the jour- 
nal, a hub secured on 

| said journal, and a trio of 
radiating from said hub and 


1,200,549 Staten 


spaced fingers 
alined with the angles of the grate bar, the legend being of 
a length to be fully exposed between any two of the fingers, 
whereby any one of the three working positions of the grate 
bar may be ascertained from the exterior of the stove. 


equally 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED ON REPAIRS 
FOR STOVES, RANGES AND WARM 
AIR HEATERS. 


Dealers in need of repairs for stoves and ranges and 
warm air heaters are advised that prompt shipments 
can be made at any time from the extensive stock of 
the Northwestern Stove Repair Company, which 
claims to own and operate the largest stove repair 
house in the world. Repairs and parts are carried 
for almost every make of stove, range or warm air 
heater and hence it is said, the dealer may feel certain 
that his orders will be filled both promptly and cor- 
rectly and, furthermore, that the items will be prop- 
erly constructed of durable material. Full details re- 
garding any parts or repairs will be gladly sent to those 
addressing the Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 
654-666 West 12th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west= 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 62 to 67 inclusive. 


The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, 546 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, will build an 
addition. 


‘The Visible Measure Gasolene Dispenser Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000 by J. H. Brady, W. A. Earl and 
W. A. Fell. 


Barney and Berry Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, skate manufacturers, have awarded contract 
for a brick, four story, 16x43 foot addition to its 
factory on Broad Street. 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB NOT INTERESTED IN 
RUMORED MERGER OF WIRE PLANTS. 


C. M. Schwab, President of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, denies that he is negotiating for the acquisition 
of four wire plants in Massachusetts, namely, the 
Spencer Wire and Manufacturing Company, Worces- 
= ter; Wright Wire Company, Worcester; Morgan 
Spring Company, Worcester, and Clinton Wire Cloth 
Company, Clinton. | 


GEORGE RHINES CHOSEN SECRETARY OF 
ALLITH=-PROUTY COMPANY. 


George Rhines, formerly with Crane & Company, 
Chicago, has become Secretary of the Allith-Prouty 
Company, Danville, Illinois. 

F. C. McCliman, who was associated with this Com- 


pany for several years, and later with The Payson. 


Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is now Salesman- 
ager for the Allith-Prouty Company. 


WANTS CATALOGS OF HARDWARE, 
HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS, GARDEN 
TOOLS, NOTIONS. 


A. E. McClaflin, who for several years has been in 
the sheet metal contracting business at Bicknell, Indi- 
ana, will open a hardware store in connection with his 
other work and desires catalogs of general hardware, 
household utensils, garden tools, notions, etc. 


VITREOUS ENAMELING COMPANY TO ERECT 
FACTORY IN CLEVELAND SUBURB. 


The Vitreous Enameling Company, East Ohio Gas 
Building, Cleveland, which was recently incorporated 
for $100,000, has purchased a six-acre tract on Grant 
Avenue, Newburgh Heights, a suburb of Cleveland, 


THE WEEK’S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 


and will erect a factory 125x250 feet. Samuel Weil - 
is President of the Company. 


RALPH G. FARRELL, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER OF BRIDGEPORT 
| SCREW COMPANY. 


Ralph G. Farrell has been appointed Vice-president 
and General Manager of the Bridgeport Screw Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut, in the place of W. H. 
Farrell, his father, who has resigned the position of 
General Manager, but who still retains an active in- 
terest in the business as President. Ralph G. Farrell 
is a graduate of Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, and has been connected with the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s works at Youngstown, Ohio, the 
‘American Steel & Wire Company’s plant at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, and as Assistant Manager of the 
United States Steel Products’ Company. He is a 
nephew of J. A. Farrell, President of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS URGED TO 
SECURE NEW ISSUES OF MAIL 
ORDER CATALOGS. 


Secretary P. J. Jacobs, of the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, in a recent bulletin 
calls attention to the great advances in prices on hard- 
ware made by the mail order houses and urges every 
dealer to secure copies of the latest catalogs, in order 
that they may fortify themselves against quotations 
by prospective customers of prices from obsolete cata- 
logs. 


S. W. TUCKER SUCCEEDS J. J. MANDLEBAUM 
AS PRESIDENT AND TREASURER OF 
FONES BROTHERS HARDWARE 
COMPANY. 


At the recent election of officers of Fones Brothers 
Hardware Company, Little Rock, Arkansas, S. W. 
Tucker was chosen President and Treasurer, to suc- 
ceed J. J. Mandlebaum, who becomes Chairman of 
the Board of Directors; J. R. Fones, First Vice-presi- 
dent; Beauregard Morrison, Second Vice-president, 
and H. H. Tucker, Secretary. 

The active management will be in the hands of 
Messrs. Tucker and Morrison, the latter having 
charge of the buying and sales, while S. W. Tucker 
will have general supervision of the business and H. 
H. Tucker will look after the financial end and the 
office staff. 

Get in a position to always discount your bills and 
you will find the world looks brighter. 
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SIMPLE DEVICE LOCKS NUTS FIRMLY ON 
BOLTS. 


One of the most difficult problems to solve has been 
that of Securing a nut on a bolt, so that it will not 
7 | come loose by itself 
but can be easily re- 
moved when de- 
sired, and thousands 
of dollars have been 
spent in experiment- 
= ing with that end in 
view. Itis, therefore, of interest to know that a very 
simple device has been perfected which, it is assured, 
actually locks 
the nut on the 
bolt, so that it 
cannot work 


Front and Rear Views of Spring Nut 
Lock. 


Spring Nut Lock on Bolt. easy to remove 


the nut when occasion requires it. In the first of the 
accompanying illustrations are shown the front and 


rear views of 
this device 
which consists 


of two hexagon- 
al plates of thin 
steel stamped in 
one piece, leaving a joint on one of its sides. Cir- 
cular holes to fit the various sizes of bolts are punched 
in each plate which is then bent over until the two 
holes are almost even with each other, but not quite, 
as will be noted in the illustration. The joining side 
acts as a powerful spring after being tempered. When 
the lock is slipped on the bolt, as in the second illus- 
tration, the holes are brought into perfect alignment 
and because of this forced alignment the spring exerts 
a strong pulling force on one of the legs of the lock 
and an equally strong pushing force on the other leg. 
When brought into place against the nut these oppos- 
ing “holds” on the threads of the bolt have the 
tenacity of a vise. That these statements are based 
upon actual facts, the manufacturers say, has been 
proven by the severest tests, especially under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of Motive Power 
and Machinery of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, where the locks were tried out on locomo- 
tives, trailers, crossing splice bolts, etc. The name 
given to this new device is the Spring Nut Lock, and 
it can now be obtained in the following sizes: 1, %, 
1⁄4 and 14 inch, while other staple sizes will be ready 
for delivery within a couple of weeks. Retail hard- 
ware dealers, as well as manufacturers who are inter- 
ested should write for further information to the 
Spring Nut Lock Company, 652 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Spring Nut Lock in Position. 


NAIL SPLIT LENGTHWISE BY SAW. 


Joseph M. Lushbaugh, Staunton, Virginia, is in the 
business of making concrete moulds and, according 
to a letter from him published in a recent issue of 
= the “Disston Crucible,” found when sawing a pattern 

in two that there was a nail just where the saw had 


loose, while it is 
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to go through which could not be removed without 
ruining the job, so he sawed right through the nail, 
splitting it lengthwise, in less than a minute’s time, the 
nail being three inches long. This, the manufacturers 
say, is only one of many proofs of high quality which 
have been furnished by users of Disston saws and; 
files. Further information as to their extensive line 
may be obtained from Henry Disston and Sons, In- 


corporated, Philadelphia. 


LESSONS OF CONVENTION DAYS SHOWN IN 
COOPERATION BETWEEN MANU- 
FACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


a 


The conventions of hardware men that are being 
held at various times of the yar have many les- 
sons for the hardware manufa:turers and dealers. 
One of the most important anc most highly empha- 
sized of these is the value of (ooperation. At prac- 
tically every session it is shown that the proper co- 
operation between the manufacturer and the dealer 
promises bigger and better results for everyone con- 
cerned. Such a commendable spirit is said to be ex- 
emplifed in the case of the Buffalo Sled Company, 
North Tonawanda, New York, manufacturer of the 
Auto-Wheel Coasters and other boys’ play-wagons 
and sleds. They are offerirg assistance to the dealer 
by means of their national advertising campaign, 
which, it is stated, is telling one million boys in an 
effective manner of the exceptional merits of these 
wagons and sleds. The selling scheme embraces a 
New Club Plan that is said to make fast any easy 
sales for dealers if they will but do their share and 
feature them to the people of the locality. Full de- 
tails of this New Club Plan, together with catalog de- 
scribing the Auto-Wheel Coasters and other play- 
wagons and sleds, will be sent to retailers upon re- 
quest, by the Buffalo Sled Company, Department C, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 


SCREW DRIVERS WITH DURABLE, HIGHLY 
INSULATED HANDLES. 


The efforts in the past to provide screw drivers for 
electrical use have been evidenced in the manufacture 


Strong’s Hyvoitage Screw Driver. 


of styles with insulated handles made of light rubber 
or of wood with a soft rubber covering vulcanized 
over the wood. A type that is claimed to be the only 
one of its kind on the market is found in Strong’s 
Hyvoltage Screw Driver, described as possessing a 
high voltage handle that will stand rough usage just as 
a regular screw driver. This tool is made in three 
styles: The first is the garage type, made with a short 
handle for testing around automobile engines, etc. 
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This screw driver, the manufacturers state, is a spec- 
ialty that has been badly needed, owing to the fact that 
if the engine was running while the operator was test- 
ing, he generally received a shock. The second type 
in the accompanying illustration, has the insulation 
molded down to within 34 inch of the edge, so that the 
mechanic’s fingers will not touch the steel in working. 
The third is the electrician'’s type with the insulation 
down within 1% inch of the end of the blade for use 
on line work so as not to short circuit when working 
between the regular electric wiring lines which are 
usually about 34 to 14 inch apart.’ Further details can 
be obtained from the Hyfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 48 Franklin Street, New York City. 


25TH ANNUAL EDITION OF HENDRICKS’ 
COMMERCIAL REGISTER JUST ISSUED. 


A quarter of a century of usefulness has just been 
rounded out by the publication of the 25th Annual 
Edition of Hendrick’s Commercial Register of the 
United States. This carefully compiled book is of 
especial interest to hardware, iron and steel, archi- 
tectural, contracting, electrical, engineering, mechan- 
ical, mill, mining, quarrying, railroad and kindred in- 
dustries, and its scope comprehends upward of 45,000 
business classifications with about 350,000 names and 
addresses. The index of contents fills 149 pages, cov- 
ering over 50,000 trade references, and there are 1 512 
pages of text matter. An innovation is noted in the 
list of trade names, brands, titles of identification, 
etc., which is published for the first time and occupies 
202 pages. This list furnishes ready information for 
purchasing agents and prospective buyers as to dis- 
tinctive products manufactured by firms named in the 
Register. In addition to this are of course included 
full lists of producers, manufacturers, dealers and 
consumers, entimerating all the products from the 
new material to the finished article, together with the 
concerns handling these products, from the producer 
to the consumer. The value of this book is unqtes- 
tioned and copies may be obtained from the S. E. 
Hendricks Company, 2 West 13th Street, New York 
City. 


BICYCLES OFFER GREATER SCOPE OF SALES 
TO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS. 


Cycling has long been a popular sport and its devo- 
tees steadily increase in number as the years roll on. 
Just now, when winter is setting in, is the most oppor- 
tune time for the dealer to plan his 1917 campaign or 
to investigate the field if he has not as yet handled 
bicycles and their accessories. It goes without saying 
that in the coming spring and summer there will be a 
great demand for the various types of bicycles, just as 
there always has been in years gone by, because people 
realize that they afford a delightful means of exercise 
besides bringing one out into the great outdoors. The 
manufacturers of the Iver Johnson Bicycles point out 
in this respect that their Agency Plan for dealers in 
open territory has many intrinsic merits. They state 
that they offer exclusive sales rights for one of Amer- 
ica’s best built and best advertised bicycles; a com- 
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plete line; liberal dealers’ profit and effective sales 
helps. All these, it is said, can be utilized by the pro- 
gressive retail hardware dealer to produce a material 
increase in sales and profits during the coming year. 
The 1917 Catalog, together with confidential price 
list, is ready and will be sent to dealers addressing the 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, aoe River 
Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


THIS IS TIME FOR BIG SALES OF ASH AND 
GARBAGE CANS. — 


With the ever-increasing stringency of fire and 
health ordinances the demand for garbage and ash 
cans naturally has taken 
on considerable growth, 
and especially at this time 
is it good policy for the 
retail hardware dealer to 
impress upon the people 
in his community the ad- 
visability of buying cans 
of this nature which will 
give good service. Among 
such cans is the one which 
is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It is 
made of heavy corru- 
gated galvanized steel 
sheets and has hinged 
= steel handles which make 
it easy to carry. The cover is close fitting, and the 
bottom is raised about two inches from the ground. 
Dealers who wish further information are requested 
to write to the American Can Company, New York 
City. 


Canco Garbage Can. 


SECURE THIS FREE WINDOW PRECA OF 
GAME TRAPS. n 


The coming of fall and winter brings with it many 
opportunities for increased sales in many lines such 
as, for instance, of game traps, and the wise retail 
hardware dealer will, of course, take the fullest pos- 
sible advantage. To assist in this matter Oneida Com- 
munity, Limited, manufacturers of the Newhouse, 
Victor, Oneida Jump, Hawley and Norton, and the 
Tree or Stop Thief Traps, have undertaken various 
means of assisting retail hardware dealers to advertise 
their traps in an effective manner and offer a free 
game trap window display. This offer includes the 
necessary cut-outs and window cards, together with 
full directions for arranging the window display. Be- 
cause of its decidedly attractive appearance, this win- 
dow display, according to the manufacturers, should 
serve to materially increase the game trap sales, and 
also the general sales of the store. Full particulars of 
the Oneida line of game traps and of the free window 
displays can be obtained from the Oneida Community, 
Limited, Oneida, New York. 

A A 

The average man is an I expert about an- 
other man’s work, no matter how incompetent he is 
about his own. 
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Why Retail Hardware Dealers Should Urge 
Passage of Price Maintenace Bill 


By Wittram T. Gorm ey, of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


I am in receipt of a letter from a Chicago retail 
hardware dealer in which he asks me to explain what 
the passage of the Steph- 
ens-Ashurst Bill to Regu- 
late Re-sale Prices on 
Standard, Trademarked 
Merchandise will mean to 
him. 

As no doubt there are 
many other retailers who 
are not quite clear in their 
minds as to whether the 
Bill is a good one for them, 
I shall try to explain in the 
following what the Bill provides and what some of 
the objections to it are, together with my answer to 
these objections—for I believe thoroughly that it is 
a very meritorious measure which will be of advantage 
to everyone concerned—manufacturer, wholesaler, 
traveling salesman, retailer, retail salesman and con- 
sumer, with a very limited number of people excepted. 

Briefly, the Stephens-Ashurst Bill forbids the sale 
of an article for which a name and reputation has 
been worked up by the manufacturer by having the 
name trademarked and through advertising, at a price 
less than that set by the manufacturer. 


William T. Gormiey. 


This price, as well as the name of the article, is 
recognized by the public, and those who buy know 
that they are purchasing the genuine article and that 
they are paying no more than the regular price. 

The public then is protected—the consumer pays no 
more than what is right, and he knows that he receives 
good value. 

But what of the saving he makes when he buys the 
article at a cut price? Won't he lose the difference 
between the manufacturer’s advertised and the cut 
price when the bill becomes a law? 


Apparently he will. But let us see for a moment 
what happens to the consumer who goes to a cut- 
price store because, for instance, a certain $5.00 safety 
razor of a well-known trademark is advertised at 
$3.79. If he gets out without purchasing some of the 
multitude of non-identified, extra-profit bearing arti- 
cles which all of these stores have in stock and push 
he is an exceptionally lucky fellow, but in most in- 
stances the unknowing consumer pays enough extra 
on the non-identified stuff that he buys to more than 
make up the $1.21 cut on the safety razor—or the cut 
price store would not be able to remain in business. 

The next step is the retailer. How will this bill af- 
fect him? 

At first glance, it would appear that Re-sale Price 
Maintenance would place an undue restriction on the 
retailer, but as a matter of fact, the retailer is in no 
wise restrained except insofar that if he wants to sell 


the manufacturer’s trademarked and standardized 
article he must sell it at the price set by the manufac- 
turer. No one compels him to stock any article. If 
such an item, for example, does not yield him a fair 
profit at the re-sale price advertised by the manufac- 
turer he may refuse to carry it and choose a similar 
article which does yield a fair profit—as has been done 
successfully time and again. 

On the other hand, the retailer will be protected 
against such of his competitors who follow the method 
of cutting prices on standard, trademarked items. His 
customers to whom he may be rendering satisfactory 
service will not be lured away from him by offers of 
well known merchandise at prices below those set by 
the manufacturers for their profitable re-sale. 

But, say some objectors, will this not result in abol- 
ishing a desirable feature of competition? 

To some extent it will result in abolishing one fea- 
ture—and a very bad feature of competition—the 
price competition which is not based upon better buy- 
ing ability, for the cut prices on trademarked mer- 
chandise are not caused by lower prices paid by the 
dealer. 

Such price competition has always resulted in re- 
duced quality in the merchandise offered to the con- 
sumer. In the effort to undersell, buyers are demand- 
ing that manufacturers skimp the grade as much as is 
possible without affecting the appearance—and thus 
the consumer, as [ have shown in the foregoing, in- 
stead of saving money by trading at cut-price stores, 
actually loses money by paying too high prices on 
merchandise with which he is not familiar and the 
value of which he is not in position to judge. 

But supposing a retailer wishes to close out a line 
of such trademarked merchandise as would come un- 
der the provisions in this Bill, what then? 

There is a clause in the Stephens-Ashurst Bill which 
takes care of this contingency. All he has to do is to 
notify the manufacturer of his intention, and if the 
manufacturer is not willing to take the goods off his 
hands, at the price paid by him, the retailer may sell 
them at any price he pleases. | 

I believe that I have covered the main points of 
objection and I am quite certain that the Bill, as it 
stands now, safeguards the interest of the retailer 
who believes in fair merchandising methods; the in- 
terests of the manufacturer who has invested large 
sums in perfecting his product and establishing a good 
reputation for it; the interests of the consumer who 
should be protected against overcharges and other dis- 
honest forms of merchandising. 

WET 
e 


Chicago, October 16, 1916. 
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HANDSOME THANKSGIVING WINDOW 
DISPLAY OF CUTLERY AND SILVERWARE. 


The illustration herewith shows a decidedly hand- 
some window display of cutlery and silverware for 
the Thanksgiving season. It was arranged by Charles 
Byford for the Bond Hardware Company, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada, and was awarded Honorable Men- 


EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 


The window display was very attractively arranged 
on pedestals and on the floor covered with puffed white 
cloth. Table cutlery of various designs, together with 
silverware, were neatly laid out and each group of 
articles bore a price tag. The entire window bore an 
aspect of beauty and it is evident that great care was 
taken in preparing each portion of the display. The 
effect produced upon the onlookers by the appearance 


Thanksgiving Window Display of Cutlery and Silverware Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


HARDWARE RECORD Windcw Display Competition. 


Arranged by Charles Byford for the Bond Hardware Company, 


Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. | 

The background of the window display was rather 
narrow, with the side walls extending out from it at an 
angle to the front corners of the window. The walls 
and back were covered with a pretty, light green, 
leatherette paper in front of which were set up four 
cylindrical white columns supporting a neat trellis 
work, tastefully decorated with large artificial leaves. 
A liberal use of corn stalks, sheaves of wheat and 
oats, pumpkins, ears of corn and fruit served to sug- 
gest at once the Thanksgiving season, and more obvi- 
ous information was given in the three white diamond- 
shaped panels on the side walls and background. 


of the window display was naturally increased by giv- 
ing each item a specific price quotation and, according 
to the owners, the window display brought good re- 
sults. 


BUSINESS A BATTLE. 


`- Business is a battle. And the master of business is 
the man who thinks—plans—directs the fight with the 
cool and calculating eye of an experienced general. 
scientific methods are demanded in every department 
of business. And all commercial organizations lead 
to definite and centralized effort—Henry L. Doherty. 


Too many men spend their money before getting it. 
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PAINSTAKING EFFORT PRODUCES HIGHLY 
ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF 
HUNTING SUPPLIES. 


The accompanying illustration shows an attractive 
window display of Hunting Supplies which received 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp. It was arranged by Paul H. 
Kemp for the Kemp-Hibler Mercantile Company, El 
Dorado, Springs, Missouri. 

The beauty of this window display was due mainly 
to the liberal but well planned use of oak leaves and 
branches which practically covered the walls and floor 
of the window. The foliage on the walls was kept 
slightly moving by a hidden electric fan, and the effect 
produced was that of a breeze rustling through the 
branches. An object in action is obviously more in- 
teresting than the same article at rest, and the use of 


Windew Display of Hunting Supplies Awarded Honorable Mention 


Against the background of the window display, 
several small pyramids of shell cartons were set up, 
together with several guns and hunting rifles. The. 
remainder of the floor was thickly strewn with leaves, 
sticks and stones, and scattered among these were 
neat cut-outs of quail, grouse and prairie chicken. 
In the center, a pond was represented by means of a 
bright-polished tin plate, with a stone embankment 
and a canvas duck swimming in the water. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS ARE PROFITABLE FOR 
DEALERS. 


A great majority of the retail hardware dealers in 
America have already found out that good window 
displays attract special attention to the store. They 
bring in customers—new customers—more money. 
They increase sales and profits. They build up busi- 
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Window Display Competition. Arranged by Paul H. Kemp of the Kemp-Hibler Mercantile Company, El Dorado Springs, 
M Issouri, l 


the fan undoubtedly increased the attractiveness of 
the arrangement to a great extent. Then again, a 
display in action exerts a stronger force on the casual 
passer-by and those who would otherwise pass on are 
drawn to inspect the window display simply because 
of the fact that it possesses action. 

The chief item of interest in the window display 
was the large elk’s head protruding from the branches, 
which was truly a magnificent specimen. On the back- 
ground and side wall were tacked various advertising 
cards, while others were placed along the sides of the 
floor. Several large cut-outs were also used to ad- 
vantage and a large sign card announced the store as 
Sportsmen’s Headquarters. | 


ness and enhance business prestige. And further- 
more as they cost very little except the time and labor 
spent such window displays are decidedly the most 
inexpensive form of publicity that the dealer has at his 
command. 

Hence every progressive retail hardware dealer 
seeks to utilize his window space in the most advan- 
tageous fashion and to this end he is continually plan- 
ning and devising new, catchy arrangements that will 
prove effective and produce substantial results in dol- 
lars and cents. In his search for new ideas, he has a 
help that many storekeepers do not have, for by taking 
part in the Window Display Competition now being 
conducted by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
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ReEcorD, he can acquire a knowledge of an extensive 
number of hardware window. displays that have 
proven resultful in different parts of the country. 
This publication has for years conducted these Win- 
dow Display Competitions for the single purpose of 
ddvancing the art of window trimming, and offers, in 
each competition, $100.00 in cash prizes for the most 
excellent window displays submitted. The prize-win- 
ning window displays, together with those receiving 
Honorable Mentions, are illustrated and reviewed as 
a regular weekly feature of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recor, thus giving every participant the 
means of comparing his arrangements with the others 
and at the same time of gaining many new ideas that 
he can apply successfully to his own conditions. 

Every retail hardware dealer or salesman is eligible 
to compete and may enter as many window displays as 
he chooses. Those who enter the competition should 
realize that, no matter whether they are returned prize 
winners or not, the increased business that always 
results from a carefully-prepared window display will 
more than fully compensate them for the time, labor 
and expense involved. Window displays of any line 
of hardware or related lines may be entered, such as 
general hardware, builders’ hardware, sporting goods, 
hunting ‘supplies, mechanics’ tools and supplies, farm 
and garden implements, cutlery, housefurnishings, 
electrical supplies, automobile accessories, paints, 
enameled ware, plated ware, glassware, stoves, ranges, 
warm air heaters, sheet metal, etc. The conditions of 
the competition, which closes on December 1 5th, 1916, 
are appended herewith: 


Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware and kindred lines. | 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10. oo in cash, for the photograph and 


description fourth in excellence. 
Conditions of Competition. 


The conditions of the competition are as follows: 
The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 


tions of how the window displays were arranged and. 


the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than December 
15, 1916. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put upon a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
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and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or-addresses of: the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


PRETTY DESIGNS IN NUT CRACKERS AND 
SERVERS. 

The Central Plating and Manufacturing Company, 
general job platers and novelty manufacturers, offer 
to the trade several very pretty designs in nut crack- 
ers and servers, which they state should find immedi- 
ate favor with the public. These nut crackers and 
servers, as the name implies, combine a nut cracker 
having a long arm, and a dish with separate compart- 
ments for the nuts and for the shells. Besides being 
handsome in appearance and very handy for serving | 
nuts at the table, they are said to be durably con- 
structed so as to give long service. That the manufac- 
turers have full confidence in their product is evi- 
denced in their offer to let the dealer place a sample 
of the Acme Nut Cracker and Server on the counter, 
and if it does not sell, he can return it in 30 days at 
their expense. Full particulars, together with price 
list, will be sent to those addressing the Central Plat- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 227- oa West Pearl 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SECURES PATENT FOR HINGE. 


Peter Frantz, Sterling, Illinois, assignor to the 
Frantz Manufacturing Company, Sterling, Illinois, 
has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 


ber I 200,477, for a hinge described herewith: 


A hinge for holding a swinging 
closure in open position, com- 
prising a bracketplate, and means 
secured on the closure to engage 
said plate and hold said closure 
in raised position and permit 
swinging motion thereof about a 
plurality of relatively fixed axes 
which are movable to different 
points on said plate during the 
general operation of raising and 
lowering said closure. 


HARDWARE FOR MANY PURPOSES. 


One of the oldest and most firmly established iron 
and steel companies in the country announces the 
various lines of hardware it manufactures. These in- 
clude screw products such as bolts, nuts, rivets and 
washers, agricultural and mining implements, as for 
instance picks, mattocks, grub hoes, crowbars and 
wedges, forgings for every purpose, telegraph and 
telephone pole line hardware, wagon hardware and 
numerous other lines. The manufacturers state that 
they have established during more than half a century 
of their existence a reputation which together with 
their large production and stocks ready for delivery 
assure their customers of dependable materials, 
prompt service and lasting satisfaction. Catalogs con- 
taining descriptions and illustrations of the various 
lines they manufacture will be sent on application to 
the Oliver Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 
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The National Hardware Association Meets 


in Annual Convention 


The Twenty-second Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association was held October 17, 18, 
1g and 20 at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, with a record-breaking attend- 
ance. Probably at no time previous was there so much 
interest manifest in the discussions and addresses. 

The officers and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee who served during the 1915-1916 term follow: 

President—A. J. Bihler, of James C. Lindsay Hard- 
ware Company, Pittsburgh. 

First vice-president—Brace Hayden, of Dunham, 
Carrigan and Hayden Company, San Francisco. _ 

Second vice-president—C. A. Knapp, of Knapp and 
Spencer Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Cc. A. Knapp, 
President, 
National Hardware Association. 


Secretary-treasurer—T. James Fernley, Philadel- 
phia. l 

The Executive Committee—Harry L. Doten, of 
Austin and Doten, Boston ; H. August Luedke, of John 
Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee; F. A. Heit- 
mann, of F. W. Heitmann Company, Houston, Texas; 
R. H. Treman, of Treman, King and Company, Ithaca, 
New York; J. B. Silliman, of Blish, Mize and Silli- 
man Hardware Company, Atchison, Kansas, and A. H. 
Decatur, of Decatur and Hopkins Company, Boston. 

The two committees, which have been in charge of 
special branches of the Association, were composed of 
the following: 

Metal Branch—W. H. Donlevy, of Carter, Don- 
levy & Company, Philadelphia, Chairman; A. C. 
Pieper, of Bruce & Cook, New York City; Edgar 
Lyon, of Lyon, Conklin & Company, Incorporated, 


Baltimore, Maryland; Fred L. Greely, of The Her- 
rick Company, Boston; H. E. Nickerson, of Congdon 
& Carpenter Company, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Edward T. Hubbell, of Townley Metal & Hardware 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri; F. A. Fable, of 
Gummey, McFarland & Company, Philadelphia; H. 
H. Rudd, of George Worthington Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; G. S. Winders, of Van Camp Hardware 
& Iron Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; G. H. Jones, 
of Inland Steel Company, Chicago; F. M. Fuller, of 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh; 
W. H. Abbott, of Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; Ernest T. Weir, of Phil- 
lips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Weirton, West Vir- 
ginia; John Follansbee, of Follansbee Brothers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; H. D. Westfall, of La Belle Iron 
Works, Steubenville, Ohio; Louis Follet, of Stand- 
ard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania ; 
Robert Lock, of Apollo Steel Company, Apollo, Penn- 
sylvania; William E. Manning, of The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio; J. H. 
Himes, of Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Company, 
Canton, Ohio, and George A. Fernley, Philadelphia, 
Secretary. 

Automobile Accessories—S. Edward Rose, of 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, Elmira, New York, 
Chairman; R. S. Woodruff, of C. S. Mersick & Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut; J. C. McAdams, of 
Wyeth Hardware & Manufacturing Company, St. 
Joseph, Missouri; Frank Colladay, of Frank Colladay 
Hardware Company, Hutchinson, Kansas; C. H. Ire- 
land, of Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; W. R. Hay, of Kelley-How-Thomson Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minnesota, and P. L. Logan, of Logan- 
Gregg Hardware Company, Pittsburgh. . 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 

The Automobile Accessories Branch met Tuesday, 
October 17th, at 10:15 A. M., President A. J. Bihler 
calling the meeting to order and introducing S. Ed- 
ward Rose, Chairman of the Branch, who presided 
during the discussions. | 

The subjects and the leaders were as follows: “The 
Value of the Wholesaler of Hardware as a Dis- 
tributor of Automobile Accessories,” by Willis S. 
Brown, Jr., of Eclipse Manufacturing Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, and A. F. Hegelheimer, of J. P. 
Gordon Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
= “How Can Wholesaler Increase Sale of Automobile 
Accessories by Creative Salesmanship and How May 
Manufacturer Assist in such Efforts?” by A. H. Bur- 
dick, of Standard Woven Fabric Company, Walpole, 
Massachusetts; J. H. Faw, of Walden Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, and W. O. 
Rutherford, of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 
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The report of the Automobile Accessories Commit- 
tee was then read by Chairman S. Edward Rose. 


Manufacturers’ competition was denounced as a 
cause of some of the worst of the abuses in the Auto- 
mobile Accessories Trade, by Mr. Rose. 


“While it is true that the better part of the manu- 
facturers observe a commendable policy in this re- 
spect, yet it seems at times that more abuse exists in 
this one line than in all other branches of our indus- 
try,” said Mr. Rose. “An exception must be made 
among the better class of manufacturers. Some of the 
largest tire producers particularly, who handle their 
products through their own branches, are putting out 
other brands for jobbers’ use. Jobbers who handle 
these brands frequently find themselves in direct com- 
petition with their own sources of supply. In such 
cases the branches often seem to have considerable lat- 
itude in making prices. Whether this is with or with- 
out the knowledge of the manufacturer is a matter of 
little interest to the jobber. Perhaps the greatest need 
of the distributor of accessories today is to have ter- 
ritorial control of a good advertised tire at a price 
which will cover the cost of doing business. 


“The ranks of accessory manufacturers contain more 
than the average number of the unscrupulous. No job- 
ber can engage in this line without getting stung re- 
peatedly. Every accessories stock in the land contains 
these memorials. It is to be hoped that some lawful 
means of exposing and branding them may be devised. 
Manufacturers who remunerate salesmen solely on a 
commission basis encourage this tendency. It would 
seem that manufacturers, with the cooperation of job- 
bers might go a long ways in eliminating price cutting 
on their products if they would prosecute dealers who 
go to the consuming trade with prices on goods which 
they cannot deliver.” 


Chairman Rose said the whole automobile industry 
has been a Jonah’s gourd. Quantity loomed large and 
any means that produced quantity seemed to be justi- 
fed. This element of success gave manufacturers a 
feeling of independence of established but slower 
methods of jobbers’ distribution. Hardware jobbers, 
he declared, had been prejudiced against manufactur- 
ers in the past because the latter resorted to mail or- 
der houses, fly-by-night. concerns and other get-rich- 
quick agencies which threw the whole business into 
disrepute. This condition has been very materially 
changed. 


There was talk of a possible amalgamation of the 


several hardware bodies with the National Implement. 


and Vehicle Association, which controls the market 
for tractors and farm implements of all kinds as well 
as farm wagons of every character, including the 
buggy. Of the latter more have been manufactured 
and sold this year than ever before in spite of the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of farmers are automobile 
owners. Such an alliance would establish one of the 
greatest industrial groups in the country, with a cap- 
ital investment in excess of $15,000,000,000. 

After a discussion of Mr. Rose’s report adjourn- 
ment was taken until 2 P. M., when the following sub- 
jects were taken up, the names of the leaders being 
given in each case: 
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“Is the Policy of Automobile Accessories Manufac- 
turers such as to Justify the Enthusiastic Enlistment 
of the Hardware Jobber in the Stocking and Pushing 
of These Items? If not, How Can the Manufacturers’ 
Policy Be Altered to Bring About These Results ?”’— 
E. H. Luetkemeyer, of Lockwood-Luetkemeyer- 
Henry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Compensation of Special Accessory Salesmen.’”’— 
C. C. Wagner, of Wagner Hardware Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

“What Can Be Done to Improve Credit Condi- 
tions in the Automobile Accessories Business ?’—D. 
B. Williams, of Williams Hardware Company, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia. 

“By What Means Can the Tire Business be Placed 
on a More Satisfactory Basis?”—H. T. Campbell, of 
Gray-Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

“Manufacturers of Tires and Tubes Have a Cash 
Discount Which Varies from that Commonly Used by 
the Hardware Jobbers. Would it be Better to have a 


£ 
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Uniform Discount ?’—Frank Colladay, of Frank Col- 
laday Hardware Company, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

“How Far is the Hardware Jobber Justified in 
Carrying a Line of Auto Accessories, and to what 
Channel Should He Look for the Outgo of These 
Commodities ?”—P. L. Logan, of Logan-Gregg Hard- 
ware Company, Pittsburgh. 

“How to Handle Automobile Supplies so that a 
Gross Profit Covering the Expense of Distribution 
and Reasonable Return on the Capital Invested May 
Be Obtained?” —W. E. Foskett, of Albany Hardware 
& Iron Company, Albany, New York. 

An evening session was held, at which these discus- 
sions took place: 

“Shall Quantity Determine Prices?” led by E. H. 
Schwab, of The Silvex Company, South Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and George Q. Hill, of Hill-Smith 
Metal Goods Company, Boston. 
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“The Distribution of Tires by the Wholesaler,” led 
by T. I. Reynolds, of the United States Tire Com- 
pany, New York City, after which an intensively in- 
teresting address was delivered by Walter P. Coghlan, 
of the Klaxon Company, Newark, New Jersey, on the 
subject of “Distribution of Automobile Accessories 
Through the Hardware Trade.” 

T. James Fernley, Secretary-treasurer of the Na- 


tional Hardware Association, spoke as follows: 
Address of Secretary-Treasurer T. James Ferniey. 

Mr. President, there are a number of gentlemen present 
who were not here this morning. Now, Mr, President, a 
word of criticism first. The tenor of this discussion for the 
last 30 or 40 minutes has not been in line with what we in 
the National Hardware Association have in mind. If I get 
the prevailing thought that seems to be permeating this 
discussion it seems to be “keeping somebody out.” Now, that 
is not the purpose of this co-operative movement. We are 
not in the National Hardware Association trying to keep 
anybody out of competition, We are simply trying to talk 
over with you manufacturers ways and means of co- operating 
by which we can be a factor in distributing goods. 

For the benefit of those who were not here this morning 
I want to emphasize the fact that we have absolutely no 
list of “legitimate” jobbers. 
If you want to sell, as I said this morning, one of the 
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most excellent Sak plugs made,—it is yours, isn’t it? 
(Laughter )—to the owner of the highest grade car made or 
the lowest, this Association does not propose to interfere or 
to dictate to you in any manner whatever. 

Now, you gentlemen must have come from some place 
where they have been talking about keeping people out. 
(Laughter.) In the hardware business we are not afraid of 
any proper competition. We recognize that we are all legiti- 
mate, that if a butcher knows how to be a distributor for 
you, so far as we are concerned we are not going to say, 
“Don’t sell the butcher.” Do I make that clear? 

Now, that is the position of this Association. So if we 
could only get our minds a little on constructive ends of the 
business, we want to show you that the Hardware Jobbers 
of the country are the very best men for you to associate 
with, but we don’t say that you shan’t associate with anybody 
else. When we were young fellows, some of us used to 
have a great many girls that we went to see. You did, you 
know, thirty years ago, and finally, you commenced to keep 
steady company with one girl. Maybe she’s sorry you did, 
but you did. Now, we don’t want you to keep steady company 
with us, yet. We think maybe after a while there will be a 
marriage ceremony performed and we will be husband and 
wife. (Laughter.) But in the meantime we would just like 
to visit with you and just let you manufacturers see what 
nice people the Hardware Jobbers are and how well they 
could serve you in the cause of distribution, and while we’re 


We don’t know what it means. ` 
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doing that, why, go and visit with these other people. We are 
not afraid. We know that we are so very nice that event- 
ually we will be the people that will be in the Automobile 
Supply Distributing Business, and why? 

(A Voice: Make it a game Mr. Fernley. Call it a game 
like the rest of them do.) 
Hardware Jobbers Most Economical Medium of Distribution. 


Well, some games are very pleasant if the limit’s not too 
high. Now, we believe that we are the best and most 
economical medium of distribution, for several reasons. 

In the first place, the Hardware Jobbers of the country 
have the cash today. That means a great deal. They are 
discounters. About 99 per cent of them pay you inside ten 
days if you give them a proper premium, for so doing. 

We have a corps of well drilled, high grade, intelligent 
salesmen on the road each and every day in the week, most 
of them visiting from ten to fifteen a day, and in some 
cases more retail merchants, performing a service for the 
manufacturer which he could not economically perform for 
himself, 

Getting out catalogs. Those excellent catalogs there 
that Mr. Clinton has brought here are only a little sample 
of them. A large number of houses have that same stuff 
bound together in expensive volumes. There are houses 
represented in this room spending fifty and sixty thousand 


.dollars at a time on catalogs. 


The other day I made up a calculation that in 22 years 
since the National Hardware Association was organized, 
the same number of years since I first became identified with 
it as Secretary-Treasurer of the Association for the good of 
the organization and the slight income, very slight, to myself. 
(Laughter.) I made up a list of concerns that have belonged 
to that Association during the past twenty-two years. It was 
397, actual number. Two hundred and fifty-eight are still 
members. I am speaking now of the members of the 
Association, not including the manufacturers who have come 
into this supply branch of the Association, but merely the 
jobber members of the Association, 397. We now have 258. 
Of the hundred and approximately forty concerns who have 
been members of the Association during that twenty-two 
years, not now members who have merged into other organ- 
izations or concerns, combining and so forth, how many do 
you think have failed? 

How many do you think have paid less than a hundred 
cents on the dollar? In 22 years? I have their names and I 
have their number. The only thing that I haven’t and I’m 
going to get it next in a few days, is the statement of their 
liabilities, not one of the concerns doing a large business. I 
don’t think there’s one of them that had liabilities of a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, certainly not in excess 
of that. Six concerns in the wholesale hardware business 
have failed in 22 years. (Applause.) I want you to accept 
that statement. It has been reviewed by the Executive 
Committee of this Association and if it hadn't been it’s good 
enough to take it from me because J say it’s true. ( Applause.) 

I think it’s a remarkable record and I challenge any 
branch of mercantile business in this country to produce a 
record like it. 

Is that the kind of people you want to do business with? 
Or with other people on the outside? That’s the reason I 
say that eventually we will be your steady company. 
(Laughter. ) 

Now, that is all we are after and we want you to dis- 
tinctly understand that you don’t have to belong to this 
Association. You don’t have to become Associate Members. 
Maybe you will to get into the next meeting, because we 
just brought you fellows in here just to show you what 
you miss if you don’t tie up with us in this way. Next time 
we will probably bar the doors. Thats a threat. I’m not 
making it as one but it is one. We have nothing to offer you. 

We know some people say, “Come with us and we will 
give you preference.” Well, if we could say that, we couldn’t 
deliver the goods, because these cold-blooded jobbers for 
two and a half per cent would quit you in a minute. They 
know it and you know it. 

We have got nothing to offer you. We believe that by 
sitting down and trying to devise wavs and means of elevat- 
ing the standards of doing this business, that you’re going 
to get results, but we don’t believe you'll get orders because 
you come in, because the man who doesn’t come in if he 
has the right kind of stuff will sell his goods and to our 
people. 

Some of you have written me for a list of members of 
our Association. You know the kind of letters you got in 
reply. You haven’t gotten the lists. Some of you have gone 
further. You have asked us to send out a list of legitimate 
jobbers. We wouldn’t do it because there’s two towns in this 
country I don’t want to live in. One’s Atlanta, Georgia, and 
the other’s Leavenworth—a certain part of it, you know, and 
we absolutely know that any association of men that publish 
a list and call it a legitimate list and call upon people to 
recognize that list in the selling of their goods is violating 
the Sherman Law and we, meaning myself, have come as near 
doing it as we ever will. We know what the law is and do 
not propose to get the National Hardware Association in a 
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Position where they have to be even suspected of violating 
the law. You have in our programs the names of the mem- 
bers of the Association. Some of them are not in the auto- 
mobile supply business and they don’t want to be in it. Some 
of them are representative tin and metal houses. Now, this 
discussion on quantity, discount, quantity price propositions, 
and so forth, doesn’t mean that because a man is in this 
Association he ought to be able to buy a few spark plugs 
from you, and you and your goods which you say (pointing 
to different members) are not as good as other people’s. 
(Laughter.) That doesn’t mean that. If a member of this 
Association can’t satisfy you that he’s a jobber by reason of 
the size of the orders he proffers you, turn him down. I mean 
by that that a membership in this organization carries no 
buying privilege. | 
Quantity Basis Unsatisfactory. 

There’s one difficulty, however. When manufacturers 
put a product on a quantity basis they are very apt to be the 
victims of the people who combine their orders and make up 
one order and divide it to the disadvantage of everybody 
involved, but some of you gentlemen think that we feel that 
because a man belongs to the National Hardware Association 
and has a card, he ought to buy something from the manu- 
facturer at jobber’s prices. That is not the policy of the 
Association. 

Who Is a Jobber? 

_ We would call your attention to something else: that, 
simply because a man has printed on his letter paper, ‘“whole- 
sale and retail,” it doesn’t mean anything, doesn’t prove 
anything. One of you gentlemen wrote me the other day 
asking if a man was a jobber in a town of 1,100 population. 
Really I said, “That man is either trying to lay a trap for 
me or else he has no sense at all.” How could a man be a 
jobber of hardware in a village of 1,100 population? He 
might have had a piece of letter paper with that on it, but 
somewhere it is written (Ezekiel 17th and 22d), “Everybody 
who says, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and the man that says, “Jobber, Jobber,” is not a 
jobber, but you men have as much ability to decide that 
question. If you want to recognize the jobber as your dis- 
‘tributor and don’t want to sell this syndicate that goes 
through the bushes, you can find out as well as we can and 
if you can’t, you will never find it out from the National 
Hardware Association, because we are not in that line of 
endeavor. 

Have I made that clear? Now is the time to find out 
what our policy is. Let’s forget this proposition, “We can’t 
sell.” You can sell anybody else you want to; only let’s try 
to trade with one another, so that when you get through 
flirting with everybody else and want to settle down and 
have happiness the rest of your life you will marry the 
Hardware Jobber. (Applause.) 

Requirement for Associate Membership. 


I might say that one of the requisites for membership in 
the Automobile Accessories Branch—and I hope that you will 
adopt the proper pronunciation, “Axe-a-sories.” I remember 
having been kept in school a half an hour for saying Ak-cess- 
ory. The teacher said it wasn’t the right way and that it 
was Axe-a-sories, Well, here’s this application blank. 

“Desiring to co-operate with the wholesale hardware 
houses throughout the country who handle Automobile Ac- 
cessories, in their efforts to better conditions, and to dis- 
tribute Automobile Accessories in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner, we hereby make application for Associate 
Membership in the Automobile Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association. 

“This application is made with the understanding that 
the Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association will not endeavor to restrain or hinder us 
in distributing our products as we may see fit and that no 
rules or regulations affecting the marketing of our products 
will be adopted.” 

Just incidentally let me repeat that we don’t need your 
money. Weve got money laying idle in more than one bank 
in Philadelphia and if we wanted money we could get it 
without coming to the manufacturers and asking them for it, 
even though the profits are not large. And in that connection, 
for fear [ll forget it, on Thursday of this week we will have 
in our regular convention figures showing the expense of 
distributing goods by the hardware houses. They can dis- 
tribute goods as cheap as any other body of distributors. And 
they distribute goods a good bit cheaper than the manufac- 
turer can distribute for himself. Gentlemen, expense is get- 
ting higher all the time. I’m not going to do it now but you 
will get the figures on Thursday at the proper time and it’s 
more than 16 per cent, the average throughout the country. 

Cost of Wholesale Distribution 16 Percent. 


We have authentic figures, reaching us in a way that the 
identity of the sender is not disclosed to anybody, itemized, 
‘I think, in twenty different classes. We know just the re- 
liability of the figures we have and it is at least 16 per cent, 
and on Thursday the members of the Association will find 
out exactly how much it is. That’s on the selling prices, not 
on costs. Those figures as I say are absolutely right. In 
other words, it costs us 16c to live on every dollar of sale. 
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Now, we're in your employ and want to be, and you're 
certainly not the kind of men that want us to work for less 
than the price of living. You wouldn’t hire a man in your 
factory or a clerk in your office at a wage that was less than 
you knew was a living expense. The jobber is in your 
employ to perform the service of distribution and what you 
want to do is to see to it that he gets at least what it costs 
him to live. 

If I were to ask you what a speedometer costs you 
would give me a price including the labor, the material, the 
interest on the plant, the depreciation, and your own salary. 
Everything is in the cost. Yes, and the cash discount, too. 
Now, the wholesaler when he talks about his costs, has 
nothing except what he pays you for the stuff and I want 
you to accept for a positive fact that the cost is 16 per cent, 
(plus) to do distributing business. 

If there is any one here who really wants to become 
identified with this Association it is his privilege, but no 
member of the Association has the right to urge any one to 
come into the organization. We propose to conduct ourselves 
in rather a Masonic way. You're welcome if you want to 
come. If you don’t want to come in, why you needn't. 
(Laughter. ) 


A number of other matters were then discussed, 
such as “Means of Securing a Reduction of Freight 
Rates on Automobile Accessories,” “How Jobbers Can 
Assist the Manufacturer in Making Prompt Deliv- 
eries,” etc. 


J. B. Silliman, 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 

The Wednesday forenoon session was an open one 
and the members of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the ladies and other guests and 
visitors attended in full numbers. 


After opening remarks by President A. J. Bihler, 
the entire audience stood while singing “God Bless 
Our Native Land.” 


God bless our native land; 
Firm may she ever stand 
Through storm and night; 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave 

Do Thou our country save 
By Thy great might. 


For her our prayers shall rise 
To God, above the skies; 

On Him we wait: 

Thou who are ever nigh 
Guarding with watchful eye 
To Thee aloud we cry 

God save the State. 
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The Reverend John R. Davies, Pastor of the Bethle- 
hem Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, was then 
introduced and delivered an inspiring invocation. Dr. 
Davies, it will be remembered, has been chaplain of 
the Atlantic City Hardware Conventions for many 
years and has won many admirers by his eloquent and 
uplifting addresses upon these occasions. 

President Bihler then delivered his Annual Address, 


as follows: 
Annual Address of President A. J. Bihier. 

Since our last convention we have passed through a 
remarkable period. Twelve months ago stocks of merchan- 
dise in the hands of the manufacturers were large, moving 
slowly and values on a low basis; today, jobbers are clamor- 
ing for goods and ofttimes paying premiums to. -get them. 
How long will it last—who knows? 

The continuance of the world-wide war, now in its 
twenty-seventh month and the end apparently still far off, 
has brought volumes of business from foreign nations to the 
American manufacturer. With our mills and furnaces run- 
ning full speed, and at exceedingly attractive prices, the pur- 
chasing power of the American public has reached a high 
point and as a result all mercantile lines show greatly in- 
creased activity. 

Every indication points to a larger volume of business 
in 1916 than for many years, and the Hardware trade is 
enjoying a good degree of prosperity ; but we occasionally 
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see evidence of our customers and even our own members, 
failing to get the full profit that they can and should have, 
based on the higher values now in effect on most everything 
in the Hardware line. 

l Seliing Prices Should Be Based on New Cost. 


Many jobbers have been issuing trade letters, that their 
customers may have up-to-date knowledge of market condi- 
tions. Such work is commendable, and with the information 
always obtainable from the traveling salesman and the trade 
press the retailer can keep himself well posted, and he should 
take full advantage of the opportunities afforded by the 
present market. 

Values today are high—on many lines abnormally so— 
but as long as the foreign demand continues so strong and 
active, I see no hope of lower prices to the domestic trade. 

That a change will come, we all know; and prudence 
suggests that any profit above normal be retained in the 
business or conserved and be treated as a contingent asset 
which will prove helpful when we face a period of read- 
justment. 


With increased values, there is not a relative increase in 
profit. We are confronted with a greater expense of doing 
business. The wage scale of employes has been increased. 
Our frieght charges are heavier, while embargoes have forced 
many shipments by express, adding greatly to their cost. 
Taxes and general expense also exceed those of previous 
years. 


_ fourth year on December 31, 1915. 


We should not let the present activity carry away our 
good judgment. Your investment is from’ twenty to forty 
percent greater than a year ago, and your credit risks are 
heavier than for many years. The expense account needs 
looking after just as much as ever; and while your apparent 
profit may be a little larger than in former years, your stock 
of merchandise may be subject to a sharp depreciation. 

Extreme care and sound judgment is necessary in deter- 
mining plans for the future. 


Our Growth. 


Today we have a membership which is the largest in 
our history. It is a business asset to be part of an organ- 
ization of such strength and standing. 

Our Convention of 1915 was the largest on record; and 
advance information indicates that an even greater attend- 
ance of both jobbers and manufacturers may be looked for 
at this session. This shows continued interest in Association 
work, and since our last Convention many houses have en- 
rolled themselves as members of this organization. 

While we expect that our executive session will be faith- 
fully attended by the delegates, there is sufficient opportunity 
during our four days’ session to meet manufacturers and 
retailers, visitors and members of the trade press, and talk 
over subjects of mutual interest. 

We welcome the attendance of our friends, the Aopen: 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, feeling that the 
Annual Joint Convention of these great bodies is one that 
will always have its place in history, and is not only produc- 
tive of good in a business sense, but affords unexcelled op- 
portunity for the advancement of social intercourse, and, in 
promoting this friendship, I give no little part to the ladies, 
whose presence has always tended to make our Conventions 
so very successful. 

During the year, the following have passed to the “Great 
Beyond.” Will the audience please arise while the names 
are read? 

Death Roll. 

William W. Supplee, formerly President of the Supplee 
Hardware Company, of Philadelphia, died in his eighty- 
Mr. Supplee was one of 
the founders of this Association and served as its President 
from 1894 to 1898, 

Mr. Supplee was held in the highest esteem by his busi- 
ness associates throughout the country and occupied many 
positions of honor in religious, philanthropic and commercial 


affairs of Philadelphia. 
John F. Wilhelmy, of Wright & Wilhelmy Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. November 20, 1915. Aged 69 years. 

Mr. Wilhelmy was esteemed highly by those with whom 
he had business relations, and was very active in church and 
civic matters. 

Joseph W. Reybold, of Capelle Hardware Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, January 11, 1916. Aged 56 years. 

Mr. Reybold had for upwards of 40 years the same busi- 
ness connection and was highly honored by his associates. 

Carl R. Luetkemeyer, of Lockwood-Luetkemeyer-Henry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. February 12, 1916. Aged 44 
years. 

Mr. Luetkemeyer had a very large number of friends 
whose sympathy goes out to his brothers and sisters who 
have lost one so dear to them. 

Lorenz Maschauer, of William Frankfurth Hardware 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. March 23, 1916. Aged 
82 years. 

Mr. Maschauer for more than 55 years has been identi- 
fied with the William Frankfurth Hardware Company and 
was looked upon as one of the leading citizens of Milwaukee. 
He was connected with many movements which added to the 
growth of that city. 

Willis E. Buhl, of Buhl Sons Company, Detroit, Michi- 
April 20, 1916. Aged 45 years. 

Mr. Buhl succeeded his esteemed father, the late Theo- 

dore D. Buhl, as President of the Buhl Sons Company, and 

was also identified in an active way with a number of large 

and important commercial institutions in the city of Detroit, 

and he left to his sons a most honored name. 

Clifford E. Speer, of Speer Hardware Company, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. August 24, 1916. Aged 56 years. 

Mr. Speer had for many years lead an active life and 
was honored and esteemed by his business associates and the 
loss by his death was felt. 

Samuel Chapin Pratt, of Beals & Company, Buffalo, New 
York. September 13, 1916. Aged 40 years. 

Mr. Pratt was actively engaged for more than 25 years 
in the business life of Buffalo and was looked upon with 
confidence and respect by all with whom he came in contact. 
ae Louis Kruse, of Kruse Hardware Company, Cincinnati, 

10. 

Mr. Kruse was active in public matters throughout Cin- 

cinnati and was held in high esteem. 


Price Maintenance. 
“Not dead, but sleeping,” is the present status of the 
Stephens-Ashurst Bill, giving manufacturers the legal right 


to fix resale prices on their product. More important legis- 
lation and political diplomacy have apparently sidetracked the 


gan. 
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earnest efforts of merchants and manufacturers to prevent 
continued price-cutting on patented or trademarked articles. 

During the past year, the Stephens Bill has grown in 
favor and has strong support, not only from the business 
world, but also from our representatives in Washington. The 
hardware trade appears to be strongly in favor of this or 
similar legislation, and we should continue to actively support 
all efforts which tend to improve the standard of merchan- 
dising. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

The work of this body meets with the warm approval of 
the business world. We have during the year mailed you 
extracts of various decisions of rulings handed down by the 
Commission, all of which were of importance and can be 
considered a safe guide for future action. 

It is evident that this body will wield a powerful influ- 
ence for honest and legitimate methods of merchandising, 
as well as making an earnest effort to help the business 
interests. 

Its members have given freely of their time to attend 
trade conventions, and point out the common dangers of 
business and the necessity for more careful methods. 

The booklet issued under their direction, giving a simple 
yet complete method of modern bookkeeping, is well worthy 
of a careful study by all those engaged in the Hardware 
trade. l 

One-Cent Letter Postage. 

We have on more than one occasion given our endorse- 
ment to this movement, and I hope our membership will 
continue to give substantial aid to the National One-Cent 
Letter Postage Association which has been doing such excel- 
lent work in the cause of a reduced rate on first-class mail 
matter. Every month brings us nearer the goal, and con- 
tinued activity is certain to bring about that change in postal 
rates so much desired by the business interests. 

Trading Stamps. 

Thanks to the publicity of the trade press and the sound 
judgment of our membership, trading stamps, coupons, etc., 
packed with articles of Hardware, have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. It would seem that such schemes are on the wane, 
and during the past year have been abandoned by many 
large merchants. 

A significant fact is that the stock of one company en- 
gaged in such trade has been offered at 85 cents per share, 
while a year ago it was being sold at $3.50. 

Let us continue our pclicy of handling goods “sold on 
merit.” The stamp craze has seen its best days, and it has 
no place in the Hardware field. 

Metal Branch. 


This continues to be an active part of the Association, 
and the Annual Convention held in Pittsburgh, June 2 and 8, 
was one of enthusiasm and productive of good results. Close 
cooperation with manufacturers has placed many lines on a 
more profitable basis. Certain trade abuses have been cor- 
rected, and better business methods are now in evidence. 
We should feel proud of the work accomplished, and much 
credit is due the Chairman, W. H. Donlevy, who has given 
freely of his time to extending the work and -influence of 
that department. 

Auto Accessories. 

This branch is still in its infancy, but growing in num- 
bers and influence. Under the able chairmanship of Mr. S. 
Edward Rose, the Committee has had much correspondence 
with manufacturers covering this field, and we find ample 
evidence of good will and cooperation. 

The business is one of great magnitude and will con- 
tinue to grow, for Auto Supplies are now generally recog- 
nized as a part of the stock of the modern Hardware house. 
We propose to act on safe and conservative lines, and see no 
reason why this branch should not become of decided advan- 
tage to our members. We aim to make our position as job- 
bers one of service and usefulness to the manufacturers and 
to the retail merchants as well. 

Trade Association, 

Our relations with tae American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association are most friendly. They also are adding 
in numbers and in strength, and are recognized as a power- 
ful and influential body. 


During the year we have visited quite a number of our 
members, and your President and Secretary attended the 
Annual Convention of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, also that of the American Iron, Steel & Heavy Hard- 
ware Association, and the National Machinery & Supply 
Dealers’ Association. These bodies work along lines quite 
similar to our own, and we found no lack of interest in 
Association work. 


We were also invited to attend the Annual Convention 
of the National Retail Hardware Association held at Boston 
in June. Unfortunately, your President could not be pres- 
ent, but our Association was represented by Messrs. Decatur 
and Doten of the Executive Committee, and Secretary 
Fernley. 

This Convention covering all organized states, was well 
attended and our delegates were shown every courtesy. A 
spirit of friendship was in evidence and we found no un- 
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favorable comment; on the contrary, the retail trade recog- 
nize the necessity of the jobber, and during the past year and 
even at the present time, when factories are from four to 
twelve months behind in filling their orders, the wholesaler 
is the means of furnishing stock within a reasonable time 
and at satisfactory prices. 

It has been a year in which the necessity of the jobber 
has been strongly emphasized, and I have no doubt but that 
through continued good service and fair treatment, he will 
hold his place as a necessary fa@tor in this particular branch 
of trade.. 

I want to endorse the good work being done by the 
National Retail Hardware Association, as well as many 
state bodies in devising for their members a simple yet a 
systematic method of accounting. There have been many 
business failures through a lax system of bookkeeping and 
in being too liberal with credit, and there is no better time 
than the present to carefully watch your collections and put 
your business on a firmer basis. 

The most expensive thing in business is Carelessness, 
while good bookkeeping is an asset that is always recognized 
as one of the important factors in determining credit. 

Cash Discount. 

A few manufacturers after years of success, in their 
chosen field, have recently seen fit to change their terms of 
payment, reducing the ten-day discount from 2 percent to 
1 percent. 

This Association has frequently recorded itself as being 
in favor of a continuance of those terms so long in force by 
the Hardware trade, namely, sixty days net, or 2 percent 
cash for ten-day payment, and we feel that any effort towards 


F. A. Heitmann, 
Executive Committee, 
National Hardware Association. 


reducing that premium for prompt payment is unwise and 
would bring a direct loss to the jobber. 

This subject was thoroughly discussed by both manufac- 
turers and jobbers at our Convention of 1899, and I take the 
liberty of referring to a resolution offered at that time by 
Mr. Brace Hayden, which reads: 


“It is the sense of the National Hardware Association 
that the discount of 2 percent for cash in ten days, formerly 


given by the manufacturers of Steel and Iron Goods, be not 


construed as bank interest, but as a premium for prompt 
payment and as an insurance or protection of credits, and 
further, that such or similar discount be retained where still 
allowed, and that we urge its restitution where it has been 
discontinued.” 

This resolution was passed unanimously and resulted in 
manufacturers recognizing the justice of the jobbers’ posi- 
tion and reinstating the 2 percent cash discount where it had 
been changed or abandoned. 

The action of seventeen years ago should again be ap- 
proved by this body. We still feel that this full discount of 
2 percent is essential for the safe conduct of our business. 

In connection with cash discount, I wish to refer briefly 
to the subject of Trade Acceptances, made possible under 
the new Federal Reserve Act. This provides for obligations 
to be passed, at time of shipment, making a fixed and posi- 
tive time of payment. It does not, however, affect the ques- 
tion of cash discount and has no bearing on the giving of 
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a premium for ten-day payment. The two questions are 


entirely separate and distinct. 
` This new feature’of merchandising has received warm 
support from the business interests and credit associations. 
It will come before our Convention for discussion and is a 
subject that should have your careful consideration. 
Contracts. 

I take this opportunity to commend that large body of 
“manufacturers who have shown the true spirit of coopera- 
tion with the trade and with the American people, in taking 
care of their obligations and fulfilling their domestic con- 
tracts. There are some manufacturers, but fortunately only 
a few, who have broken faith with their customers, who 
decline to recognize their moral obligations; and others who 
have forced jobbers to pay premiums to have their orders 
filled. | 

While this Association takes no part in any controversy 
between a buyer and a seller, we know of numerous cases 
where manufacturers have acted in a most unfair manner, 
and evaded their responsibility, while many contracts have 
been subject to a new interpretation and canceled at the 
pleasure of the seller. 

This suggests the necessity for a new form of contract, 
simple yet effective, and fair to both buyer and seller, which 
should be agreed upon and adopted as a.standard by the 
Hardware trade. Manufacturers and jobbers should coop- 
erate in such a movement. A contract is not a “mere scrap 
of paper,” but an obligation—legal and moral—binding on all 
parties, and its terms and conditions should be absolutely 
fair and faithfully observed. | 

In conclusion, I want to thank our officers and members 
for their hearty support and cooperation. 


When it was announced that Dr. Davies was to ad- 
dress the Convention the entire audience rose and gave 
Dr. Davies a veritable ovation applauding and waving 
handkerchiefs to the venerable divine. 

Dr. Davies then spoke on the subject of “The Life 
That Wins,” exhorting his hearers to continue in the 
good work they are doing to elevate their business 
and better the conditions under which they operate, 
as well as those of the general public. 

At the close of Dr. Davies’ address, W. S. Wright, 
of Omaha, presented him, on behalf of the entire 
hardware interests of the United States, with a beau- 
tiful gold watch ss | 

R. H. Treman, of Treman, King & Company, El- 
mira, New York, Deputy Governor of the New York 
City Federal Reserve Bank, spoke on “Trade Ac- 
ceptances,’ pointing out the great advantage to the 
business world of the provision in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Law regarding these. 

This was followed by the introduction of Fraternal 
Delegates who spoke briefly in the following order: 

Charles J. Graham, President of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association; John S. Don- 
nan, Secretary of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association; Charles T. Woodward, President of the 
National Retail Hardware Association; Joseph W. 
Dowling, President of the Canadian Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association; and A. H. Chamberlin, Secretary 
of the American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 
Association. | 


A. H. Dillon, Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 


mittee, then announced the features of the Entertain- 
ment Program which had been arranged. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was called to 
order promptly at two o’clock, the meeting being ex- 
ecutive. 

_- President Bihler read his annual report and after 
discussion of some of the more important features of 
same, Secretary-treasurer Fernley made his annual 
report, which showed that the Association was in ex- 
cellent shape and growing with every. year. 
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In reviewing the work of the year he congratulated 
the wholesalers upon the fact that active competition 
by manufacturers in direct marketing of their wares 
is steadily decreasing. Retailers have found that in 
exceptional conditions such as are now prevailing the 
services of the jobbers are indispensable. Jobbers 
have adopted the custom of charging ten percent for 
handling to discourage the “returned-goods” evil, but 
a new source of trouble has grown out of the fact 
that some manufacturers have used the increase of 
prosperity, higher prices and scarcity of materials as 
an excuse for failing to allow the customary discount 
of two percent for prompt settlements. This discount 
Secretary Fernley said, is vital to wholesalers in nor- 
mal times because it represents nearly one hundred 
percent of their net profits on sales. l | 

After the report of the Executive Committee, which _ 
was rendered by Chairman Harry L. Doten, President 
Bihler announced the personnel of the Nominating 
and Resolutions Committee. Ee 

A number of discussions followed, after which vari- 
ous committees rendered reports, the session adjourn- 
ing at 4:45 o'clock. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19. 

At the Thursday forenoon session the Committee 
on Cost of Doing Business made its report through 
A. H. Decatur and R. H. Treman. This was followed 
by a discussion on “Increased Costs,” led by J. E. 
Baum, of the Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company, 
Philadelphia. 

F. E. Cutler, of Cutler Hardware Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa, led on the subject of “How Can Our Sales- 
men Be Induced to Increase Their Gross Profit in 
Order to Take Care of the Ever-increasing Cost of — 
Distribution ?” an 

C. F. Boetticher, of Boetticher and Kellogg Com- 
pany, Evansville, Indiana, led on “Efficiency in Sales- 
manship.” 5 | 

R. E. Bigelow, of George F. Blake, Jr., and Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts, led on “Importance 
of Selling Staples at a Profit.” o 

“Unprofitable Goods” were discussed by G. S. 
Winders, of Van Camp Hardware and Iron Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and F. W. Hurty, of Hackett, 
Gates, Hurty Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Charles Z. Tryon, of E. K. Tryon Company, Phila- 
delphia, led on “Method of Pricing Goods.” | 

“Rules for Employes” were introduced by Robert J. 
Masbach, of Masbach Hardware Company, New York 
City, and F. H. Luthe, of Luthe Hardware Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. | | 


MEETING OF THE METAL BRANCH. | 

The Thursday afternoon session was taken up by a 
meeting of the Metal Branch of the Association and 
was opened by W. H. Donlevy, Chairman, who made 
the report for the Metal Committee, after which 
Charles S. Trench, of the American Metal Market, 
spoke on “Possible Effects of the End of the European | 
War Upon the Conditions in Metal Market.” Robert 
Lock, of Apollo Steel Company, Apollo, Pennsyl- 
vania, led the discussion on “Present Market Condi- 
tions.” = oN, | S 

W. S. Horner, President of the recently organized 
National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
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turers, introduced the subject of “The New Sheet 
Contract,” and was followed by J. H. Boucher, of 
Matthews and Boucher, Rochester, New York; W. H. 
Abbott, of the Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; F. B. Platt, of Farwell, 
Ozmun, Kirk and Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and E. T. Hubbell, of Townley Metal and Hardware 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“What Steps Can the Jobber Take to Prevent Cus- 
tomer from Cancelling Contracts?” was introduced ty 
W. E. Waters, of Merchant and Evans Company, 
Philadelphia. 

The matter of the proposed steel sheet contract was 
referred to a committee of three to consult with the 
manutacturers and report. 

H. V. Jamison, of the Amvrican Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee, made his report, which was dis- 
cussed at length. 


W. H. Donlevy, 
Chairman of Metal Branch, 
National Hardware Association. 


R. H. Yancey, of Berger Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, led the discussion on “Freight Allow- 
ance on Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.” 

After several other matters had been taken up for 
consideration the meeting adjourned. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

At the session which met Friday at 10 o’clock, 
Houston Dudley, of Gray and Dudley Hardware 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee, made the report for 
the Fraternal Relations Committee, after which the 
Auditing Committee reported, followed by a discus- 
sion on “Unfair Competition,” led by A. Clinton, of 
Barker, Rose and Clinton Company, Elmira, New 
York. | 


_ George T. McIntosh, Cleveland, Ohio, delivered an 
address on “One Cent Letter Postage.” 

George B. Logan, of Logan-Gregg Hardware Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, led the discussion on “The Value, 
Use and Cost of General Catalogs.” 
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The Report of the Fire Prevention Committee was 
rendered by R. W. Shapleigh, of Shapleigh Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. - 

W. P. Lewis, Secretary of the National Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company, Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on “Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance.” 

The report of the Committee on Resoiutions was 
then brought in and considered, the commendations 
being concurred in. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President—A. C. Knapp, of Knapp and Spencer 


Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 


First Vice-president—Brace Hayden, of Dunham, 
Carrigan and Hayden Company, San Francisco. 

Second Vice-president—H. August Luedke, of John 
Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee. 

Executive Committee—J. B. Silliman, of Blish, 
Mize and Silliman Hardware Company, Atchison, 
Kansas; A. H. Decatur, of Decatur and Hopkins Com- 
pany, Boston, and A. H. Buhl, of Buhl and Sons 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Thus came to a happy conclusion the most success- 
ful and best attended Convention of the National 
Hardware Association. 


COMING RETAIL, HARDWARE CONVENTION. 


In the following is given a list of the coming An- 
nual Conventions of Retail Hardware Associations 
which have been announced, their dates; and places 
of meeting, and the names and addresses of the re- 
spective Secretaries: : 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, December 5, 6, 7, 1916. W. B. Porch, Secre- 
tary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, January 16, 17, 18, 1917. 
Headquarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abi- 
lene, Kansas. | 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association and Mississippi 
Valley Implement Dealers’ Association, St. Louis Coliseum, 
St. Louis, January 28, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. Becherer, 
Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 30, 31, February 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 
Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, Feb- 
ruary 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associ- 
ation, New York City, February 5, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquar- 
ters, Hotel Astor. W. P. Lewis, Secretary-treasurer, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, New 
York City, February 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel 
Astor, John B. Foley, Secretary, Syracuse, New York. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
February 7, 8, 9, 1917. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, DesMoines, February 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association Convention, De- 
troit, February 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Arthur J. Scott, Secre- 
tary, Marine City, Michigan. 


North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Fargo, Feb- 
ruary 14, 15, 16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Febru- 
ary 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Ohio Hardware Association, Dayton, February 20, 
21, 22, 23, 1917. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Sioux Fails, 
February 27, 28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, Secretary, 
Murdo, South Dakota. 
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Meeting of American Hardware Manufacturers 
Breaks All Records for Attendance 


The Thirtieth Convention of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association met October 17, 18, 
19 and 20 at Atlantic City, New Jersey, with an at- 
tendance of over 1300, the largest number by far at 
any of its many successful meetings. 

The following are the officers and members of the 
committees who have been in charge of the work dur- 
ing the past year: 

President—Charles J. Graham, 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

First Vice-president—Frederick H. Payne, of 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


of- Graham Nut 


Fayette R. Plumb, 
President, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


Second Vice-president—Fayette R Plumb, of 
Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadelphia. 

Third Vice-president—Roland Gerry, of Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frederick D. Mitchell, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Executive Committee—Arthur B. Birge, of Ames 
Shovel & Tool Company, Anderson, Indiana; Chas. E. 
-© Bishop, of George H. Bishop & Company, Lawrence- 
burgh, Indiana; A. W. Bowman, of ‘Atlantic Screw 
Works, Hartford, Connecticut; Frank Disston, of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia ; 
Paul E. Heller, of Heller Brothers Company, Newark, 
New Jersey; Robert B. Jones, of The Clyde Cutlery 
Company, Clyde, Ohio; Geo. T. Price, of Kelly Axe 
Manufacturing Company, Charleston, West Virginia; 
Sanford S. Vaughan, of Vaughan & Bushnell Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


1510 


The following announcement from the Promotion 
Committee was distributed to the delegates and guests 
upon their arrival at Atlantic City: 


Welcome to the Hardware Convention. 

Welcome to the Hardware Convention. We are glad you 
are with us and we want you to enjoy yourself. Here are a 
few suggestions which may help to this end. 

Remember first of all that we are met together, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers alike, for the purpose of getting 
acquainted and getting better acquainted. No delegate to the 
convention, whether he be distributor or manufacturer, is 
going to feel hurt if he is spoken to by a stranger wearing 
a convention badge. He might indeed feel hurt if he were 
not spoken to. Make yourselves at home. 

Perhaps, however, you especially wish to meet some one 
or more manufacturers or wholesalers. Indeed this is almost 
certain to be the case. We have had this in mind and our 
Promotion Committee is at your service. The eleven gentle- 
men on this committee have been selected because of their 
wide acquaintanceship in the hardware trade and because each 
one of them believes in making people happy. It will be their 
privilege and pleasure as well as duty to see to it that 
everyone at this convention is properly introduced to every 
other person whose acquaintance he desires for social or 
business reasons. Each member of this committee will wear 
a red rosette with a white center upon which are placed the 
words “Promotion Committee.” Please let some member of 
the Promotion Committee know your especial wants early in 
the convention. But this is not ali the committee can do. 
Call on it at any time you are lonesome to find someone for 
you to talk to. 

Please remember that all at our own convention head- 
quarters wish the privilege of serving you, especially as to 
matters regarding the convention itself. Our only fear is 
that you will not call on them as freely as you should to 
make us happy. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
Tuesday afternoon, October 17th. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 

At 10:30 A. M. Wednesday, the members of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
with their ladies and other guests, joined in the open 
session of the National Hardware Association, the 
report of which is found an pages 33 to 36 of this 
issue. | 

President Graham expressed pleasure at being pres- 
ent on this happy occasion and extended to the whole- 
salers the sincere well-wishes on behalf of the manu- 
facturers. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Wednesday afternoon session was called to 
order by President Graham at 2:30 o'clock, the first 
feature of the program being his Annual Address, 


which was as follows: 
Annual Address of President Charles J. Graham. 

Since I was honored a year ago by election to the Presi- 
dency of this great Organization, twelve of the most re- 
markable months in the world’s history have passed—each 
of wonderful import in itself and taken together they have 
produced a year which will go down in history as one which 
has done more in laying the foundation of our commercial 
supremacy than any of its predecessors. In fact, you might 
say that 1916 will prove to be the very cornerstone of the 
great business structure now in process of development. 


There have been many factors in bringing it to its pres- 
ent state, the most potent of which is the great conflict 
still raging in Europe with no sign of abatement, and which 
seems no nearer a conclusion than it did two years ago. The 
devastation created there and the untold losses, both as to 
lives and property, are beyond our power of comprehension. 


This abnormal prosperity is creating a condition with us 
which will require a great readjustment of our ideas along 
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practically all lines that make up our present business meth- 
ods, and will make necessary a complete re-education, as it 
were, particularly from the standpoint of values, 

We have heard a great deal of discussion in the past 
few years relating to the “High Cost of Living,” and the 
present administration seemed to feel, four years ago, that 
they had discovered the cause of it, and would have the 
power to produce the remedy; but their experience goes to 
show how little is the power of mankind, and how all of-our 
destinies are regulated by an unseen hand stronger by far 
than any of us can conceive. 

Higher Prices Here to Stay. 


I do not wish to enlarge on the increase in the cost of 
living, but I wish to refer particularly to the increased value 
of all commodities and to the fact that it will be necessary 
for us to re-adjust ourselves to a point where we will be- 
come accustomed to a higher plane of values than we have 
had for a great many years, and where the paying of higher 
Prices for various products will become as deep seated a 
habit as the lower priced period developed. g 

Value is regulated, at least in all competitive lines, al- 
most entirely by the law of supply and demand; when the 
demand is in excess of the supply, higher values prevail, 
and, from present indications, this condition will continue 
to exist in the United States for a period extending from one 
to five years more—the latter being the privately expressed 
opinion of some of the greatest leaders we have, both in busi- 
ness and finance. 

In my address at Birmingham six months ago, I made 
the statement that the famine in all lines would become more 
acute as long as the war lasts, and present conditions will 
bear out that statement, as we are now in or facing a car 
famine, a pig iron famine, a coal famine and a steel famine; 
I do not hesitate to predict $30.00 pig iron and $25.00 scrap 
before our next Semi-annual Convention, and it only re- 
mains to be seen what attitude the steel producers will 
assume as to what the price of steel will be, as it is only 
a question of asking. 

Railroads Must Buy Heavily. 

The car shortage is beginning to reach alarming propor- 
tions. From a net surplus, something over a year ago, of 
over two hundred thousand cars, we have now a net short- 
age of above sixty thousand as reported by the American 
Railway Association last week. This produces just one re- 
sult: The Railroads must buy and buy heavily if they ex- 
pect to handle the enormous traffic offered, and they are 
coming into the market stronger now than at any time for 
a number of years. This demand on top of the present con- 
gested condition of our mills will create a condition un- 
precedented in the history of American manufacture—our 
productive capacity in iron and steel and kindred lines will 
be sold out for a year to eighteen months ahead, 

The shortage of coal is caused by a shortage of cars and 
labor and it is a question as to how serious it may become. 

The Nation’s wealth is increasing enormously. Our bal- 
ance of trade is fabulous and far beyond anything ever con- 
templated by even those who are chronically optimistic. All 
of this will create in time what might be called a very un- 
healthy condition. All manufacturers, excepting those who 
produce our raw material, are compelled, if they have any 
idea of operating on an efficient and economical basis, to 
plan much further ahead than ever before and to attempt to 
carry a much larger stock of whatever materials they may 
use than is customary; consequently, when the reaction comes 
whether it be in one or five years, they cannot help but have 
a large quantity of high priced material on hand. This 
applies also to our friends, the jobbers, and some arrange- 
ment should be made by all to see that their present oper- 
ating profit absorbs the enormous loss they may be up against 
when that time comes. 

Profits Must Show in Actual Sales—Not in Stock. 

This can be done by keeping inventory values always 
on the lowest priced basis, so that regardless of how great 
might be the reaction, you would not show a loss on your 
stock; in other words, never allow your books to show a 
profit on your inventory—a profit is never certain until the 
material is shipped, and your money in the bank. How com- 
fortable can the manufacturer or the jobber feel who knows 
he has a large unseen sinking fund in his material in the 
yards or on the shelves? 

Continued Activity for Several Years. 

This present era of prosperity was created originally by 
the demand from abroad chiefly for munitions, food prod- 
ucts and all articles used by the armies and navies of the 
contending nations. This produced a domestic demand for 
everything that goes into such production as well as to 
largely increase the demand for transportation facilities. On 
top of this, comes the demand for everything used in the 
world in all lines, as our great, heretofore, competitive manu- 
facturing nations, England, France, Belgium and Germany, 
are confining their manufacturing almost exclusively to the 
production of war materials, and, even after the war is over, 
it will take a long time for them to reorganize and get back 
into their regular pursuits. 

What is the answer? The United States is being called 
upon today and will be called upon for a long time to come 
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to supply the entire world with its manufactured products, 
and the entire transportation system of the Universe is prac- 
tically dependent on our ability to supply. We are increas- 
ing our capacity in all lines as rapidly as possible, but not 
fast enough to keep pace with the demand so unexpectedly 
thrust upon us. 

So be prepared, gentlemen, for a long period of high 
prices; study the future as never before, and, if you are 
wise, as J. P. Morgan once said, “Don’t go short on the 
United States of America.” 

Growing Scarcity or Labor. 


Another factor of paramount importance in the present 
situation is the growing scarcity of labor. This will be a 
great hindrance in our rapid development and do more to 
retard our productive capacity than any other one item. The 
price of labor is also regulated greatly by supply and demand, 
and this means that our fabor costs will be materially in- 
creased and will grow higher as the scarcity becomes greater. 

The labor situation is one worthy of very serious thought 
and careful consideration as there does not appear to be 
any end to their demands, and the attitude of their present 
prominent leaders is such as to be of more or less concern 
to every employer of labor :n this country. 

The laboring men have no greater friends than a ma- 
jority of their employers, and it is to be sincerely regretted 
that their leaders are assuming a position, that, if they go 
much further, cannot help but react and create a public 
sentiment as strongly against them as they have been suc- - 
cessful in creating in their favor by their effort of the past 
ten years. 

Their attitude is not surprising, however, when the Ad- 
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ministration backs them up by the passage of one of the 
most dangerous pieces of class legislation ever forced upon 
the American public, in the shape of the Adamson, so-called, 
“Eight Hour Law,” which has no more to do with restrict- 
ing the hours of labor than the “Sherman Antitrust Law,” 
and which simply grants an increase in wages to a small per- 
centage of railroad employes at the expense of the greater 
number whose rate of wages was much lower before the 
passage of the bill than those benefited by its passage. 


Careful consideration ot such matters is the duty of 
every right-thinking business man, and, if he wishes protec- 
tron against such measures, it is up to him to use every in- 
fluence he has against them and to do his share in endeavor- 
ing to place such propositions before the public in the proper 
light. 

gnt Higher Cost of Transportation Probable. 

This is just one more burden which has been put upon 
our railroads, one more item which will have to be taken 
into account when conditions once more return to a normal 
basis, and it becomes necessary to provide a source to create 
this additional sixty to one hundred million dollars per year. 


At this point, it might be well to state that at our meet- 
ing tomorrow morning the railroad proposition will he dis- 
cussed by Mr. Alfred P. Thom, counsel of the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee, an organization composed 
of about fifteen of the leading Railroad Presidents ot the 
country, of which Mr. Frank Trumbull, Chairman of the 
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Board of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, is 
Chairman. 


_ Mr. Thom is well qualified to talk on this important sub- 
ject, and, as the railroad problem is of great importance to 
all of us, I hope to see a large audience on hand to hear him. 


We have been fortunate in securing speakers for this 
Convention who will discuss subjects of great interest to all 
of us, and should aid us materially in shaping our future 
policies in a way that will produce for us results which we 
aim to attain. Included in those who were invited to address 
us were President Woodrow Wilson and Charles E. Hughes, 
both of whom were compelled to decline owing to previous 
engagements. Senator Harding of Ohio, who talks to us to- 
morrow, has the reputation of being one of the greatest 
speakers we have today and should have an interesting mes- 
sage for us. 

Association Growing in Numbers and Influence. 


It is with no small degree of satisfaction that I have 
had the opportunity of serving as President of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association in a year of such un- 
bounded prosperity, not only for its members, but for the 
Association itself. We have the largest membership today 
of any period in our history; we have more cash in bank 
than at any previous annual Convention, and have broken all 
records in the securing of new members, having passed 
favorably on more than eighty applications in the last twelve 
months. 


I extend to our new members the greetings of the Asso- 


ciation, and trust they will find their membership both 
pleasant and profitable. 
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The attendance at this Convention is also a ‘record- 
breaker, the advance reservations numbering over thirteen 
hundred. 

Gentlemen, I close, expressing the hope that you will all 
continue to prosper; that our Association will continue to 
grow and develop into even a greater power commercially 
than it is today; that the United States will continue on its 
march of progress, and will stand supreme among the great 
powers—a peace-loving nation, secure in her liberty, and as 
the oo exponent of justice and fair dealing to all the 
world. 


The following resolution pledging support to the 
principle of arbitration was presented by G. H. Jantz, 
New York City, and was passed unanimously: 


The American Hardware Manvfacturers’ Association in 
convention assembled embraces this, its first opportunity since 
some of our fellow countrymen have refused to employ the 
American method of adjusting and settling differences where 
the public interests were involved, namely, that of arbitration, 
to declare itself in favor of fair arbitration as the proper 
means by which differences of every character may be fairly 
and honorably settled to all concerned. It is therefore 

Resolved, That the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association locks upon the refusal of the employment of fair 
arbitration in such cases as un-American, a menace to our 
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form of government and Constitution and unfair to capital 
and labor. It is further 

Resolved, That arbitration is the hope of the human race 
and that this association will use every means within its 
power to advance the employment of fair arbitration for the 
adjustment and settlement of such differences and to help 
make arbitration a priceless heritage to posterity. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting and the report of the Auditing Committee, 
Secretary Frederick D. Mitchell made his Annual 
Report,. which showed that the Association had grown 
at a very high rate during the past year. 

Various other reports were then rendered, after 
which Ferdinand C. Schwedtman, of the National 
City Bank of New York, delivered an instructive and 
interesting address on “Forging the Missing Links in 
Foreign Trade,” as follows in part: 

Forging Missing Links in Foreign Trade. 

My subject is one familiar to all of you. For months the 
press has been insistent in emphasizing the magnificent fields 
for American trade expansion suddenly thrown open through 
the misfortunes of rival nations. I should like to suggest 
some phases of our present situation in respect to foreign 
trade, which from their very simplicity are easily neglected. 
Importance of Foreign Trade to the United States Now and in 

the Future. 

During the course of the war we have seen our overseas 
trade swell, wave on wave, to new levels, but even under 
normal conditions this trend was certain. The nature of our 
commerce has changed from that of a people living as an 
isolated national unit to that of one with broad international 
interests. One of the chief reasons for this change is that 
we are gradually approaching the limits of our own produc- 
tive powers along certain lines. We have always procured 
certain luxuries from abroad, but today we are importing 
necessities in increasing quantities in the shape of raw ma- 
terials, such as hides, beef, corn and India rubber. Only last 
week there appeared in the daily papers a significant notice 
to the effect that for the first time in history a cargo of four 
thousand tons of wheat exported from the Argentine left 
Buenos Aires for New York, and that this. is to be followed 
shortly by two others. 

Another factor making itself increasingly felt is the pro- 
ductive capacities of our factories and mills, which up to the 
present have been occupied with the rich domestic market, 
but which are now rapidly overstepping the bounds of our 
home consumption. The cessation of war demands will in- 
tensify still more the need of a new outlet for our manu- 
factures. There is no doubt that our future development lies 
largely in manufactures. In the two years from 1914 to 1916 
our exports of manufactured goods increased in value from 
one to two and one-half billions, only part of which is to be 
explained by abnormal war conditions. 

But there are still more compelling influences to be felt 
in the near future. A bitter economic war has been fore- 
shadowed both in vague reports from Germany and at the 
Paris Economic Conference of the Allies this summer. At 
the latter such powerful weapons of trade warfare as prefer- 
ential tariff duties, discriminatory transportation rates and 
government subsidies were authorized. These will have, of 
course, for their object the encouragement of the industries 
and commerce of the one group of belligerent powers at the 
expense of the other. Necessarily, this will result automat- 
ically in discrimination against neutrals among whom the 
United States will be the chief sufferer. 

The principal point of danger for us after the war will 
be our gold supply, and it is here that our foreign trade is of 
vital importance. Since the war began we have accumulated 
an immense stock of gold, which supports “an unprecedented 
structure of domestic and foreign credit.” At the outset of 
peace, Europe will strive by every means which her highly- 
perfected financial, industrial and governmental mechanism 
can devise to regain some of this gold so essential as a basis 
for her reconstruction program. <A violent reversal of the 
recent flow would give a rude shock to our oversensitive 
financial fabric. 


To combat this and to maintain our normal equity in the 
economic world a strong and sustained export trade will be 
our sttrest aid. Exports act like a great magnet for attract- 
ing gold, exerting a silent but irresistible pull on the precious 
metal, holding what we already have and tending to draw 
new from outside. 

Mr. Vanderlip, in a speech entitled “Our Effective Meas- 
ure of Defense,” says on this point, “There is the strength of 
our defense against the depletion of our gold reserves after 
the war; its effective measure will be the size of our exports 
compared to our imports. The size of that favorable balance 
must form the true defense of our gold stock. That is why 


every citizen, whether he knows it or not, is interested in this 
subject.” 
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Thus, even after our will-o’-the-wisp trade in muntions 
and supplies has vanished, if we have been successful in cul- 
tivating permanent new markets for our manufactures, we 
shall be able at least to check the loss of gold to Europe to 
some degree, and thereby to minimize stagnation and depres- 
sion. To further strengthen our trade bonds and to trans- 
form the overnight mushroom growth of our trade into a 
vigorous, hardy organism is therefore not merely an economic 
necessity but it is the best insurance we can take out against 
an industrial relapse after the war. 

Building Up Our Foreign Trade. 

The question so often raised before the war regarding 
the ability of American manufacturers to compete success- 
fully with English and German producers has still to be an- 
swered conclusively, but with every preliminary advantage in 
natural resources, it seems reasonable to conclude that a na- 
tion which produces one-half of the leading raw materials of 
the world, one-four of the manufactures, and which has one- 
third of the wealth, with only 7 percent of the earth's area 
and 6 percent of its population, must surely be peculiarly 
fitted to occupy a high place in international commerce. No 
one can deny that we have made rapid progress. Travelers 
find Standard Oil signs in the interior of China, Eastman 
Kodak supplies at every port, and Ingersoll watcnes, Na- 
tional cash registers, Singer sewing machines, Quaker Oats, 
and many other well-known American manufactures, all over 
the world. 

In your own line, I am informed that the exports of 
strictly industrial products have increased greatly in the past 
few years. The last Government report for the fiscal year 
ending in June shows that the exports of Builders’ Hardware 
have risen in value from six million dollars in 1914 to six 
and one-half million in 1916; cutlery from one to four mil- 
lions; nails and spikes from two and one-half to ten millions: 
tools from eleven to fifteen millions. 

Within two years we have assumed, at least temporarily, 
the leadership of the world in foreign trade, and New York 
City has gained the primacy both as a financial center and as 
the world’s leading port. We may believe that these achieve- 
ments are not to be entirely lost after trade has resumed its 
normal channels. 

Our foreign trade mechanism, however, is faulty and in- 
complete. Many of the links in the chain are defective. A 
thriving merchant marine, sales methods adapted to the par- 
ticular country, a well-trained personnel for commercial rep- 
resentation in foreign countries, investment agencies for 
placing surplus American capital abroad, an equitable protec- 
tive tariff, Government cooperation with business—these 
are the links which must be forged and welded together. 

Branch Banks Important Link. 


There is one link which I have not yet mentioned and 
which up to two years ago was wanting in our foreign trade 
machinery—a system of branch banks. There is a very defi- 
nite relation between the success of a country in winning 
foreign trade and the aid it receives through the branch banks 
of its own nationality. In South America, for example, in 
1913 Great Britain with 30 percent of the total imports and 
22 percent of the exports of the entire continent controlled 
73 of 107 foreign banks there. Germany with 29 branch banks 
enjoyed 18 percent of the total imports and 13 percent of the 
exports, while France with 13 branch banks had 8% percent 
of the imports and 10 percent of the exports. 


Consider now our own position in the world’s trade. Al- 
though in normal times our foreign commerce is nearly as 
large as that of Great Britain or Germany yet, out of a total 
of 2050 foreign branches, mainly belonging to these two 
countries, the United States up to two years ago had only the 
limited number of branches in the Orient belonging to the 
International Banking Corporation, and one in Mexico. At 
the present time, even, whereas there are in London 36 banks 
which have foreign branches, 15 in Paris and 5 in Berlin, 
there is in the United States thus far only one. 

Situation Like Using Competitor’s Telephone. 

As a point of national pride, the loss is negligible, but the 
effects of the branch banks on the trade of our country are 
far-reaching. To put the matter in plain words, the case is 
similar to that of two rival hardware dealers, one of whom 
is compelled to have his goods delivered by the other. The 
first, thus dependent on his rival, could never expect service 
as prompt as his own would be. Or again, we might liken 
the situation to that of a business man who relied on using 
his competitor’s telephone. When his customers called up to 
order goods, his rival would naturally do all in his power to 
sell his own. In just this way the American manufacturer 
has suffered much in the past from being compelled to trans- 
act his business through foreign banks. Confidential infor- 
mation has often been disclosed to foreign competitors and 
all sorts of obstacles have been put in his way. In addition, 
he has been charged exorbitant rates of exchange. Another 
less apparent but powerful means which the German and 
English banks have used to further their own trade is the 


making of loans through the branch banks, with the stipula- 


tion that the proceeds shall be expended, as far as possible, 
in the lending country. It has even been claimed that the 
same procedure is sometimes followed in ordinary commer- 
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cial loans; that is to say, a retail merchant in Russia who 
borrowed 5,000 rubles from a German branch bank would be 
compelled to buy his stock of goods from German manu- 
facturers. 

Branch Banks Foreign Representatives of Home Manufacturers. 


In short, the branch banks are the foreign representatives 
of all home manufacturers. They act as the middleman in 
international trade, facilitating intercourse between producer 
and consumer in the different countries. 


As you all probably know, this particular weakness of 
the United States—her lack of branch banks—has been rem- 
edied to some extent during the past two years. It is with 
some hesitancy that I have recourse to my own institution as 
the only example of the beginning which is being made in 
this neglected field, but I trust that this transgression of 
modesty for the sake of making clear just what has been 
done thus far will be permissible. 


I should like to contrast for you the branch bank situa- 
tion now with that of two years ago. At that time our Mr. 
Kies spoke before you on the subject, “Branch Banks in 
South America,” and outlined to you the pressing needs of 
trade in this respect and the various steps which had led up 
to the clause in the Federal Reserve Act granting to national 
banks the power to establish branches in foreign countries. 
In describing the impending entrance of the National City 
Bank into the foreign field he said, “The coming month will 
see the establishment in Buenos Aires of a branch of The 
National City Bank.” This was the first American branch 
bank to be established abroad by a national bank. 

During these brief two years much has been accom- 
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plished. Eleven full-fledged branch banks have been put in 
operation in Buenos Aires, Bahia, Havana, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Santiago de Cuba, Valparaiso, 
Petrograd and Genoa, the last two of which have just been 
opened, In addition, three agencies are maintained at Milan, 
Copenhagen and London. 


Besides these facilities offered to American trade in 
South America and Europe, the International Banking Cor- 
poration is now affliated with us, so that seventeen distinct 
foreign branches are at the disposal of the American trade in 
the Orient. These are located at Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, 
Cebu, Colon, Hankow, Hong Kong, Kobe, London, Manila, 
Medellin, Panama, Peking, Shanghai, Singapore, Tientsin 
and Yokohama. We may hope that this is but a beginning 
and that the entrance of other American banks into the field 
will further develop the work begun by The National City 
Bank. 

Functions of Branch Banks. 

You may be interested in a more detailed description of 
the different functicns which the branch banks perform. 
For convenience, these may be divided into three classes: 
first, the strictly financial facilities offered to importers and 
exporters of both countries; second, thescollection and dis- 
Semination of credit information; third, the commercial serv- 
ice so-called, which comprises the investigation of trade op- 
portunities in foreign countries and the bringing together of 
interested parties. 
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The term “financial functions” covers in a broad way all 
sorts of transactions wherein payments of debts must be 
made between the foreign and the home countries, not alone 
payment for exports and imports, but for travelers’ expenses, 
interest, loans and any kind of transfer of money or credit. 
The issuing of letters of credit has come to be a particularly 
important function. In addition, each branch supplies the 
ordinary local banking facilities to the territory in which it 
is located, receiving deposits from merchants, making loans 
and granting discounts. 

The acceptance, both foreign and domestic, is a credit 
instrument of the greatest potential value to the American 
manufacturer. By means of it an American exporter can 
ship a bill of goods to Russia, for example, and under an 
arrangement made by the buyer in that country with the 
branch or correspondent of a bank in the United States, draw 
on the American bank at say 90 days’ sight, with shipping 
documents attached. This bank will then stamp the bill “Ac- 
cepted” and return it to the shipper, who can then dispose of 
it in the open discount market at a relatively slight discount. 
The shipping documents will be forwarded to the foreign 
bank and surrendered to the buyer there under conditions 
varying accordine to the particular circumstances upon which 
the arrangement was originally made. By the time the ma- 
turity of the bill arrives and the American bank is expected 
to pay out its face value, the foreign bank will have placed 
the necessary funds at its disposal. 

The great advantage of this operation lies in the fact 
that the American bank, which has of course investigated 
the buyer’s credit abroad, through its branch or correspond- 
ent, guarantees to the purchaser the payment of the bill. 
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Thus, the unknown credit of a remote buyer is exchanged 
for the better known credit of an American bank which as- 
sumes responsibility for payiment, but which is protected by 
the possession of the merchandise through the shipping docu- 
ments and by its knowledge of the responsibility of the for- 
eign buyer. This system allows the American manufacturer 
to get his money immediately. Its operation would not, how- 
ever, be extended in cases where the foreign firms vere of 
dubious or uncertain repute. A closer cooperation between 
American manufacturers and banks with foreign branches is 
earnestly to be desired as a means of bringing into more 
common use this valuable business instrument. 
Dollar Exchange Means Saving to Exporters. 


“Dollar Exchange” is another term which we often hear 
used with reference to branch banks. This simply means that 
the branch banks make it possible to effect payment be- 
tween the two countries in dollars instead of in English 
pounds, as was formerly necessary. The advantage is two- 
fold: the commission formerly paid to English bankers for 
converting bills from the local currency into English pounds 
and back again to American dollars is saved, and merchants 
buying on credit can take advantage of the lower interest 
rates in New York: These savings are said to amount in all 
to from 3% to 3% percent on the average. Formerly it was 
not profitable to finance transactions in dollar exchange, since, 
owing to the absence of branches, there was no market for 
the sale of the bills. Buyers of dollar exchange would often 
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have to pay as high as 103, or a premium of 3 percent, while 
sellers could dispose of bills only by suffering a like discount. 
Since our branches have been in operation the fluctuations of 
the dollar, formerly so wide, have been reduced to narrow 
limits, and in almost every foreign country it is now quoted 
above par. It is estimated that the proportion of our total 
foreign trade now handled in dollar exchange as compared 
with that in 1914 has increased 5,000 percent. In our own 
business we estimate that the dollar is now the standard of 
value in 64.76 percent of our transactions. 


Credit Information Compiled. 


The second class of work performed by branch banks is 
the compiling of credit information for the benefit of sellers 
in both countries. Special credit men attached to the branches 
are constantly gathering new material from first-hand obser- 
vation and personal interviews. This, added to much other 
useful data from various sources, goes into the credit files, 
complete copies of which are transmitted to the home office. 
At the present time we have reports on 20,000 different indi- 
viduals and firms scattered throughout the world. 


A third line of work undertaken by our branch banks is 
known as commercial service. In a very general way, it 
consists of the gathering of special information by expert 
investigators who make detailed reports on the trade, indus- 
trial and commercial conditions in all the important manu- 
facturing industries and commercial establishments of the 
country. 


Attached to every foreign branch is a Commercial De- 
partment with a staff consisting of a Commercial Represen- 
tative and a corps of trained investigators who serve as 
“trade scouts.” The policy of this department is to promote 
trade relations between the foreign country and the United 
States by interesting American manufacturers on the one 
hand and foreign importers on the other in the establishment 
of trade relations. The commercial staff in each branch is 
in close touch with the Foreign Trade Department in New 
York. Every mail brings inquiries from American manufac- 
turing and exporting firms, which are referred for investiga- 
tion. The conditions prevailing in the particular industry or 
firm are carefully studied and minute details of customs reg- 
ulations, common practices in packing and shipping, current 
retail and wholesale prices, freight charges, Government reg- 
ulations, terms of payment effective in each market, and many 
other points, are carefullv covered. 


This information, together with reports on any other 
trade opportunities, independently worked out, are reported 
to the foreign trade department in New York, occasionally 
by cable if there is a particularly brilliant prospect. When 
received by the home office the information thus gathered is 
at the disposal of American trade. 


Every day firms write us to inquire about these pros- 
pects, and they are at once furnished with name and ad- 
dress, credit information and all other details which we have 
secured through reports. The American firm can then deal 
directly with the foreign house. Our correspondence shows 
that approximately ten out of every hundred “opportunities” 


result in actual orders to American manufacturers. 


Educational Needs in Foreign Trade. 


The foregoing will make clear to you the position which 
branch banks occupy in the general mechanism of foreign 
trade, and what has been and is being done to strengthen 
this link. Another link closely connected with this is the 
whole matter of getting trained Americans to discharge the 
multifarious duties arising in foreign trade operations. Thus 
far, this has been perhaps the greatest drawback to a more 
rapid development. At the third convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council in New Orleans, in January, 1916, it 
was agreed by the members, who are leaders in American 
business, that our greatest need at present is a body of 
trained Americans having actual experience in foreign trade. 
The startling statement is made that we have today in the 
whole United States, outside of professional export houses, 
oe than 600 men with an adequate knowledge of foreign 
trade! 


In our branch bank work, we have encountered a similar 
difficulty, The combination of qualities requisite for a good 
branch man is exceedingly rare. A preliminary experience 
in practical banking, some knowledge of credits and general 
business, a working command of at least one foreign lan- 
guage, a personality capable of adapting itself to local cus- 
toms, a physique able to endure a change in climate which 
may often be considerable, and a broad education, are some 
of the requisites which will explain to you why we have 
found it necessary to go into the profession of education 
ourselves. 


Before we embarked in the foreign field, Mr. Vanderlip 
had already conceived and worked out the present compre- 
hensive system of education for all our employes, to be 
coordinated with their routine duties in the bank. To this 
end, free instruction, the best we can purchase, has been 
offered our men, all of whom are strongly urged to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. This year there are 43 classes 
in 16 subjects, taught by 29 instructors. 
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Mr. Schwedtman then described in detail the man- 
ner in which the National City Bank of New York is 
conducting its free course of instruction for its em- 
ployes and continued: 


I have gone to some length to describe our way of han- 
dling this problem in order to show what must be done by 
one means or another to supply the insistent demand for 
capable men in foreign service. Native ability and a favor- 
able personality must be perfected by rigid training before 
our men can compete on an equal basis with the Germans 
and the English, who have long since recognized these needs. 

Home Needs. 

In spite of these urgent needs away from home, we must 
keep in mind that there are many things to be done here 
which will have a strong though sometimes indirect influence 
on the success of our efforts to expand our trade. 


We have already indicated that a thorough preparation 
of the men we are intending to send out to represent us in 
foreign markets is indispensable. In a still broader sense, 
we must improve our whole system of education of the young 
in order to be industrially prepared to meet Old World 
competition. 

Must Legalize Export Associations. 

Another need which we cannot over-emphasize is the 
legalizing of cooperative joint exporting associations of 
American producers. Not only are larger industrial units the 
best means of competing with the powerful combinations of 
foreign manufacturers and with huge buying syndicates, but 
they seem to be the only practicable remedy for the disas- 
trous periodic oscillations to which our industry seems pe- 
culiarly subject. Happily there seems to be a fair prospect 
of success for some such law as the Webb-Culberson Bill, 
which embodies these provisions and which has already 
passed the Senate. 


It is to be hoped that the nation-wide thrift campaign 
now being carried on will bear fruit, for the reconstruction 
period in the warring countries will demand a much larger 
fund of capital for replacement than is now available. 


One of the most promising steps recently taken in con- 
nection with the foreign trade propaganda is the formation 
of the American International Corporation with Mr. Vander- 
lip as Chairman of the Board of Directors. Its purpose is 
to offer opportunities for the profitable investment of sur- 
plus American capital in foreign enterprises. It was through 
the agency of this company that a large line of American 
ships was retained under the American flag after its sale to 
the Japanese had seemed inevitable because of the harsh 
provisions of the Seamen’s Act. 

Merchant Marine Must Be Developed. 


Another link of great importance in foreign trade is our 
merchant marine. The passing of laws making registry 
under the American flag more attractive will aid much, but 
until we can standardize in our shipbuilding as we have done 
in the steel industry, so as to reap the full advantage of 
large-scale production by using machinery instead of expen- 
sive skilled labor, we shall be at a disadvantage in our com- 
petition with foreign builders. At present it is estimated 
that it costs from 30 to 40 percent more to build a ship in an 
American yard than abroad, due mainly to higher labor costs. 
No matter how strong the other links, until we can weld 
this one solidly the chain will not be perfect. 


An adequate protective tariff based on scientific principles 
is a subject so timely that I cannot let pass the opportunity 
oi emphasizing the urgent need of fixing such duties as will 
serve to equalize the difference in labor cost at home and 
abroad. Now, more than ever before, the American laborer 
needs to be protected from,ruinous, low-wage, foreign com- 
petition if he is to maintain the high standard of living to 
which prosperity and democratic institutions have accustomed 
him and his family. Without a tariff wall to hold back the 
tide of foreign products which will be attracted here after 
the war by our high price level, American industry will be 
prostrated until the painful period of readjustment has 
passed, 

Manufacturers Must Change Attitude. 

There must be a change also in the attitude and methods 
of some of our manufacturers engaged in foreign trade. 
They must adjust their factories to produce goods to suit the 
local market, not themselves. More serious than this, how- 
ever, is the question of how to deal with those of our manu- 
facturers who fail to live up to their contracts abroad and 
who tend to bring into disrepute all American exporters, thus 
undoing the patient work of years. 


Several months ago we learned that a formal request by 
the Union Industrial Argentina had been lodged with the 
Consul General of the United States in Argentina requesting 
him to take steps to induce American exporters to live up 
more strictly to their contracts with Argentine merchants. 

Probably some means of penalizing the offenders through 
publicity is possible. But the problem is certainly of a serious 
nature, as reports such as this from several of our branches 
will show. 
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One encouraging piece of legislation recently passed is 
the group of amendments to the Federal Reserve Act which 
extend the period allowable for foreign acceptances from 90 
days sight to six months, while a cautious beginning of do- 
mestic acceptances is authorized provided that shipping docu- 
ments or warehouse receipts conveying or securing title be 
attached to such bills at the time of acceptance. 

Need of Cooperation. 

Finally, we must all strive for a more whole-souled 
cooperation in our industrial life, between labor and capital, 
and among producers, distributors and consumers, Mr. Van- 
derlip has said that there is a fundamental unity in society 
and that a spirit of unity is the natural result of knowledge 
that our interests are mutual and interdependent. We must 
all hope for a more widespread understanding of economic 
laws. Let labor know that its real interest lies in increasing 
the product, that we are all working together with one com- 
mon object at least—to live—and that in proportion as the 
necessities and comforts of life are made more abundant, so 
shall we all enjoy more of the good things of life. When 
this is understood, the social waste in production resulting 
from class antagonism will be eliminated. 

The closest cooperation between the manufacturers and 
the bankers is needed in our foreign trade crusade. The 
future success of American trade is inseparably bound up 
with the measure in which we as a people can cooperate in 
producing and disposing of our product in the world’s mar- 
ket. It is our national duty to gird up our loins for the 
coming trial. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19. 
Promptly at 10:30 A. M. the Convention was called 
to order and L. C. M. Reed, Field Secretary of the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States, was in- 
troduced and spoke as follows on "The Life of Busi- 
ness in Its Relation to the Business of Life.” 


The Life cf Business and Its Relation to the Business of Life. 


I have come up from Washington today to talk to you 
briefly about that great instrumentality for business better- 
ment which must mean eventually national betterment, known 
as the Chamber of Commerce of the United States—an insti- 
tution that is inspiring men of business everywhere to view 
with a broader understanding and a larger and more sym- 
pathetic interest the problems and plans of our national life. 

So suddenly has the National Chamber sprung into power 
over the land that it is not surprising that many business 
men are not yet familiar with it, nor its truly marvelous 
growth and splendid usefulness to the business life of this 
nation. 

Only four and a half years ago such an organization as 
the National Chamber was but a hope in the hearts of the 
broad-visioned men of this country. And vet in these few 
years it has become the largest federation of its kind the 
world has ever known. 

The National Chamber is the answer to the question— 
“Was there a need in this country for such an organization?” 
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It is the watch-your-step voice of Business. It is the most 
eloquent oration on “business success through cooperation” 
that has ever been delivered. 

Influence Felt in New Legislation. 


If the National Chamber had so far done nothing but 
get the business men of this country organized and ready to 
do things, it would have done much. But it has done more. 
It has suggested several vital amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act. It has suggested and obtained the adoption of 
the Federal Advisory Council, to assist the Federal Reserve 
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Board. It has assisted in the readjustment of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, sectired the appointment of an increased 
number of Commercial Attaches, and has seen to it that these 
men were first made familiar with the business needs of the 
country before embarking in their oversea work. 


The Chamber has influenced important modifications that 
appear in the final form of the Trust Bills. As far back as 


April, 1918, the Chamber went on record by an overwhelming ` 


vote in favor of a non-partisan Tariff Commission, and 
worked with admittedly strong influence until this was 
brought about. In May, 1915, the Chamber, upon the refer- 
endum vote of its members, declared for a real merchant 
marine, committing itself to the advocacy of a Federal Ship- 
ping Board and to Government aid and supervision, under 
certain circumstances, to the country’s shipping. 


Here is another matter, gentlemen, that should be han- 
dled in a big, broad-minded, unprejudiced, businesslike way. 
The time has gone by in this country when any man can say 
that a national question of this magnitude does not mean 
anything to him. With freight yards everywhere piled full 
of goods and no ships in which to load them, I tell you that 
a question like this, and like the development of our oversea 
trade, which has also come up for referendum action, is of 
vital concern to every man in the United States from the 
manufacturer of the goods down tc the drayman that gets a 
chance to haul the export goods ta the station when there is 
a foreign market, and doesn’t get the chance when there 
isn't. 

- Need of Adequate American Shipping Facilities. 

For ten vears, until the war broke, [ had been con- 
stantly traveling some thirty countries of the world selling 
American goods, which is the rude way of saying that I was 
“organizing trade,” although it carries the same income no 
matter which term you use, and I have called on all the big 
hardware and agricultural machinery importing houses of 
these countries, and many a time I have stood before some 
towering temple of commerce in a far-off land and wept 
tears like a thawing hydrant because of the artificial, unfair, 
unjust barriers that were put in my way on account of our 
inadequate shipping facilities. 7 

And let me tell you something. When you are in a for- 
eign market trying to build up an American trade there, and 
you have to entrust your goods to the ships of the nations 
that are themselves trying to establish a competitive business 
in that very market, you don't have to have the imagination 
of a poet to see where you can be handicapped and incon- 
venienced in a dozen ways. | 
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Another thing which the National Chamber is stren- 
uously working for is a National Budget, so as to avoid the 
waste of millions of dollars every year in unnecessary ap- 
propriations. You men run your personal business on busi- 
ness principles, but you don’t run your Government on busi- 
ness principles. You are particular to systematize your own 
offices but you have been content to let your Government 
continue to file its correspondence on a long wire, so to 
speak, 

Before the National Chamber was organized the business 
men of Chicago, for instance, did not take into consideration 
the needs and opinions of the business men of San Francisco, 
and the men of San Francisco did not know or care any- 
thing about the business needs of New York or Detroit, or 
Dubuque or Hicksville. And the members of a given trade 
or industrial association did not take into consideration the 
needs or opinions of a trade association not identified directly 
with their own particular product. 

Collective, Organized Effort Necessary to Success. 


And so they used to go to Washington with their pleas 
and resolutions, and petitions rolled up as big as a Bokara 
rug, but they were told that they represented a special or 
sectional interest. They were trying to do individually, in 
various ways, what they should have done collectively in one 
way. They had wisdom in their heads but not wisdom in 
their work. They were trying to cover a covey of quail with 
a rifle, and the mind is no birdshot performer. They were 
trying to strike all the keys of the piano at once and get 
harmony. They were like a child trying to drive a horse, 
pulling first on one rein and then on the other and getting 
nowhere. They didn’t see that Business is a horse that must 
be harnessed and driven by the collective will if it is to get 
anywhere, 

And so finally throughout the country business men began 
thinking’ in the direction of creating a national body that 
would be the spokesman at Washington of the whole nation’s 
business, just as the American Federation of Labor repre- 
sents organized labor of all sections, and just as the National 
Grange and Farmers’ Union represent the agricultural inter- 
ests of the whole country. 

They found that many of their business problems once 
local had become, through industrial evolution, national in 
character and needed national treatment. — 

They found that every country except Turkey had its Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, and after this edifying dis- 
covery decided to put a little felt under the oratorical rollers 
whenever they talked about American initiative and progress. 

They found that in all the older countries the need had 
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long ago been recognized, supplied and given governmental 
status. They found that the business men of France and of 
Germany had been organized by law for nearly a hundred 
years—that’s all—and federated nationally and every one of 
them taxed to support their business associations. 

They found that the Deutsche Handelstag, a union of all 
the Chambers of Commerce of Germany, has existed for a 
half century and that the trade expansion of Germany, which 
began to express itself in 1887, was initiated and carried on 
by the Imperial Government through this industrial branch. 
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They found that the business men of Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland had had their federated commercial associations 
nearly as long, and that in the United Kingdom the Imperial 
Council of Commerce and the British Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce had been for years furnishing the means 
to make the voice of Business heard above a whisper in that 
country. 


Chamber of Commerce of United States Organized in 1912, 


And after they found out these things they got together 
in 1912—seven hundred of them—at the instance of President 
Taft, and twenty-four hours later the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States was born. 


And you will have some idea, gentlemen, of the huskiness 
of this child when I tell you that today the National Chamber 
embraces in its membership 816 business organizations repre- 
senting in their turn about 400,000 business men in every field 
of activity irom Nome to New Orleans, and from Atlantic 
City to San Francisco, and over the seas to Hawaii and the 
Philippines, and Porto Rico and Brazil, and Constantinople, 
and Milan and Berlin and Paris. 


Around this organization membership is a ring of steel 
called the “individual membership” which is already composed 
of 4,500 of the clearest-thinking, most progressive and pa- 
triotic men of Business America who have learned to “think 
cooperatively” and who work through their local and trade 
associations in the interests of the National Chamber. 


And right here I want to say that if some fairy god- 
mother were to flutter up to me at this moment and ask me 
what Pd have, I would wish that every man of you here 
might be tapped gently with her magic wand and made to 
become Individual Members of the National Chamber which 
is fighting your battle for you, playing your game, doing for 
you what you could never hope to do single-handed or 
through local or special trade organization alone, contending 
for just what you want to see in this whole country—business 
stability, integrity, Sanity, Understanding. | 

Understanding on the part of ail the people of the United 
States as to the “why” of business! They have got to have 
explained to them the plan upon which the fabric of business 
is built. They’ve got to be taught the aim and end of Busi- 
ness—aye, the inevitability of Business. They’ve got to be 
shown that the Law of Business Survival underlies all com- 
mercial and industrial activity, plays no favorites, is of no 
individual’s making, and no individual is responsible for it. 


Today the people doubt and mistrust. Business has not 
yet won their confidence, and confidence is the cornerstone of 
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Success. They are acting upon an instinct, the instinct of 
self-preservation, a subconscious registration dating back to 
the days when Business was barter and fraud loomed large 
in the average transaction—when the man who had some- 
thing to sell tried to flim-flam the man who had something 
to buy, and succeeded—when Cunning was the chief profit- 
producer—when the Business Man stood about as high in the 
community as the pawnbroker—when the Learned Profes- 
sions scored the laurels and Business was something to apol- 
ogize for. 
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Business Must Break Barrier at Suspicion. 


Business has got to meet and break down this barrier 
of instinctive suspicion. It has got to educate. Business is 
no longer barter. Business is “Service,” and Service is the 
greatest, most wonderful word in the English language. The 
time is coming when there will be no room in the Book of 
Business for any other entry than “service.” 

Business should be respected everywhere. The biggest 
minds in the world are concerned in it. The learned profes- 
sions have become linked up with it. The material progress 
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of the world is made through it. Some even think the Divine 
Plan contemplates spiritual growth through the medium of 
Business. 


It is a privilege and an honor to be in Business. Busi- 
ness is raising the standard of individual worth. It is help- 
ing the individual to develop his better qualities. The demands 
of business are the demands of Morality. Business demands 
efficiency in the individual, and efficiency demands temperance, 
physical exercise, moderate eating, clean thoughts, clean bod- 
ies, self-control. a 


The ultimate purpose of Business is to find and fill human 
needs—to show men how they can lessen their labor, attain 
greater efficiency, provide for the future, and through these 
things increase their happiness and well-being. 


Business is the teacher of tolerance, the preventative of 
provincialism. Business comprehends human nature, and so 
it practices forbearance, forgiveness and generosity. The 
Business Man is more than a maker and seller of goods. He 
is an emissary of efficiency, a teacher of the better way to do 
things. 

Business Interpreted Through Service. 

When Business once shows the people of this country 
that it is here to serve them—that Business is as necessary to 
the life of the social organism as air and food and water are 
necessary to the life of the individual organism—that people 
walk and talk, and read and write, and build and become, 
through Business—that it enters the very warp and woof of 
Civilization and Progress—that it cannot be destroyed with- 
out destroying Civilization, nor injured without injuring 
themselves—I say that when Business once interprets Busi- 
ness to the people in terms of service, and sees to it that its 
heart is kept right, right toward itself, right toward the 
world, right toward every man, woman and child that it 
serves—it will disarm Suspicion, put Distrust to flight, and 
set Confidence to rule forever in the place of Doubt. 


I see in organized Business the hope of Business Amer- 
ica, I see in organized Agriculture the hope of Agricultural 
America. I see in organized Labor the hope of Labor Amer- 
ica. And in the ultimate cooperation—yes, the inevitable 
cooperation of these three great economic elements in the 
body politic, I see the hope of Humanity—greater than any 
one of them, possible only through the union of all of them: 

Cooperation Vital Principle of Our Life. 

I say “inevitable,” because I am one of those who believe 
in a kind of benevolent fatalism. I believe that men and 
nations have got to work together whether they think they 
should or not—that there is a great, fundamental, scientific, 
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cosmic principle of Cooperation working throughout the 
Universe. 

I believe that all motion— all planetary action — com- 
menced and continues in obedience to this Law, this Prin- 
ciple, of Cooperation, and that ali human evolution com- 
menced and continues in obedience to it—that the tiniest cell 
lives not unto itself alone, and that no man lives unto himself 
alone. 

I know that all that has been stored up of value tọ the 
Race has come through Cooperation, and that all the wild, 
wanton waste which the Race has suffered, and all the tears 
and terror and curses and blood that have trailed in its wake, 
are the result of lack of Cooperation—ignorant misunder- 
standing of this universal principle. 


If I had the time and you had the patience to analyze 
with me a bit this principle of “thing” that is bringing men 
together into cooperative work in every department of human 
activity, we might go back in thought to the time when 
nothing existed in our entire solar system but that one ulti- 
mate substance which Science has given the name of Ether. 
And we might see that this ether, composed of minute bits 
called etheric particles, was equally distributed throughout 
space. All the particles were static. They were not in motion. 
What set them in motion? For we know today that all life 
is motion. They could not set themselves in motion because 
they were all in equilibrium and no particle had greater power 
than another to move, and so could not originate motion. 

And if we started to reason the thing out, we might see 
that it required something outside these etheric particles to 
set them in motion—some force or power acting upon and 
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through them. I am not going to discuss this “something” 
which set the etheric particles in motion throughout the Uni- 
verse. I'll let the theologians do that. It goes by various 
names and over these names many highly efficient feuds have 
been launched all adown the different centuries. 

But the thing that interests me is this, that the nature of 
this force or power was cooperative. The bits of ether began 
getting together. They began cooperating into groups. Each 
group made up an atom. Then billions of these atoms, acting 
cooperatively here, there, and everywhere throughout Space, 
formed in time the world and the other planets, and the mil- 
lions of stars that dot the Universe, and this table, and my 
body, and your bodies, and all that we know as “matter,” 
and all that we know as physical creation. 

How Nations Were Formed. 


And we might, if we looked further, see too that it was 
by the operation of this same cosmic Law or Principle of Co- 
operation that Nations came into existence. First there were 
the etheric particles, the electrons. They cooperated into 
groups called atoms. Then groups of atoms cooperated with 
other groups of atoms and formed molecules. Then these 
molecules cooperated with other molecules and formed what 
Science calls “protoplasts.” Then the protoplasts acting co- 
operatively again produced in time the primitive human. 

Then a number of primitive humans, acting cooperatively, 
formed the primitive family. Then a number of primitive 
families cooperating formed the tribe. Then a number of 


. could be obtained by even greater cooperative action. 
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tribes cooperating formed the clan. Then a number of clans 


cooperating formed the Nation. 


And if we looked at the matter in still another direction, 
we might see this same principle of Law of Cooperation op- 
erating in the evolution of Business. 

First we had the individual with his little hand tools 
toiling away in the production of commodities. Then some- 
body invented a machine which did the same work that the 
slow, twitching little fingers did, only faster, and more effi- 
ciently. And so the individuals laid aside their hand tools 
and began cooperating with other individuals at the places 
where the machines were located called shops or factories. 


' And thus began the production of commodities by machine. 


Then in time a couple of these little shops or factories 
saw that by combining their machines and their resources— 
in other words by cooperating—they could buy, produce and 
distribute more efficiently. Other individual factories, observ- 
ing this efficiency of cooperative action, formed themselves 
also into little cooperative groups. Then in time the minds 
that controlled these cooperative groups became the open 
avenues for still greater expression of this spirit of coopera- 
tion in industry. They saw the far greater efficiency ee 

n 
thus came into existence the big factories and “Big Business” 
as we know it today. Big Business is not here because Rock- 
efeller, Morgan, Harriman or any other organizing genius 
was born. Big Business is here because Evolution was born. 
And if you don’t like Big Business,- you'll have to go back 
and register your complaint with First Cause. 


And if we looked at the question in still another direc- 
tion, we might see the same Principle of Cooperation work- 
ing in the evolution of Invention. In all important invention 
there is a definite trend in the direction of furthering this 
great universal cooperative plan. 

The Other Fellow’s View. 


Cooperation depends upon getting the other fellow’s point 
of view. And before we can get the other fellow’s point of 
view, we must meet him and know him, find out what he’s 
doing, and what he’s thinking about. In other words, my 
friends, we've got to learn that he is just exactly the same as 
ourselves, with the same faults and virtues, the same hopes 
and aspirations—that his interests and ours are fundamen- 
tally identical, and that to help him is to help ourselves and 
to injure him is to injure ourselves. 


In the days of the camel, the elephant, the ass and the 
ox, the rolling old schooner, and the quill and parchment, it 
was dificult for men to meet and for ideas to meet. But in 
successive stages came more rapid and efficient means of 
transportation and intercommunication. The old stage coach 
was followed by the steam engine, then the electric railway, 
then the automobile and now the airship; and the quill and 
parchment made way for the printing art, the telegraph, the 
telephone, and now the wireless; and the old sailing ship was 
replaced by the steamship and the fast turbine—all for the 
purpose of helping us get together. 


Oh, I know you can tell me that you don’t see much 
“cooperation” in the industrial world today, and that as far 
as the International situation is concerned you can’t figure 
out where the cooperation comes in when Nations are rolling 
one another in the dust like bristly-backed dogs over a bone. 
I don’t care a rap for that. I can read history. Isn’t it sc 
that in the old cave days, to which some political economists 
think we ought to return, families used to go out and beat 
one another up with big knotted clubs? But in time they 
found that it was a losing game all around, and then they got 
together into tribes and cooperated for the advancement of 
everybody in the tribe, but not of anybody outside the tribe. 


Then the tribes went out and beat up other tribes until 
they too learned to cooperate into clans. Then the clans sal- 
lied forth with a lot of medals and cheap bravado, and waged 
war against one another, but out of their competitive strug- 
gles they too learned the lesson of cooperation, and formed 
themselves into Nations. 


And now the Nations, through this fiercest of all com- 
petitive butchery, are to learn the biggest of all cooperative 
lessons. And as soon as it is learned, and well learned, as it 
certainly will be, you are going to see the World Federation. 


Failure to Obey Law of Cooperation Always Causes Loss. 


Suffering and strife preceding cooperation at each suc- 
cessive step of the long, weary, bloody road toward Coopera- 
tion, and all because of ignorance—ignorance of this one fun- 
damental law of the Universe. 


Time was in this country, and not so very long ago, either, 
when one merchant doing business on one side of the street 
used to roll and toss on a hot pillow all night hating the mer- 
chant that did business on the other side of the street. You 
must have had the same experience in the early days before 
you hardware manufacturers had the good sense to come 
together and work for your own interests through working 
for the interests of all. You haven’t been always meeting 
here, and shaking hands, and telling one another of the plans 
and systems and trade experiences that have failed and suc- 
ceeded, as you are now doing today. 
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But look how this universal principle of cooperation has 
worked to bring about cooperative activity among business 
men. 

In the old days of rivalry and hate along came those 
splendid, self-sacrificing pioneers of Cooperation, filled with 
the spirit of this great cooperative principle and making the 
work of cooperation among business men a religion—just as 
every great movement must become a religion to those that 
work for it if it is to succeed—and they said to these con- 
tentious and suspicious business men, “Come, brothers, let us 
get together. Strength Lies in Unity.” 

Birth of Civic Consciousness. 

And so in every town the business men got together and 
helped to improve the conditions of the town. They- had 
passed from that narrower “domestic consciousness” where a 
man sees only a duty to his’ wife and children. They saw a 
duty to their municipality, and they worked to beautify their 
town, and were proud of their low death-rate, and its pure 
water, and its low record of poverty and crime. They had 
passed into what I shall call, for want of a better name, the 
“civic consciousness.” 

And then in time through the urge of this same spirit of 
cooperation, these various local commercial bodies got to- 
gether and formed themselves into State organizations be 
cause they had evolved the “state consciousness,” and they 
were proud of their State, its bumper wheat crops, its manu- 
factures, its educational systems, its prosperity. 

And then later these same organizations, representing a 
particular trade or activity often, as in the case of your own 
splendid organization, got together and formed themselves 
into national organizations. And now today we see the 
unfoldment of a still wider consciousness of Cooperation— 
the “national consciousness” embracing all the business of all 
the Nation, out of which the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was born. 


Man Lives Not to Himself Only. 


We are growing; we are becoming. We are facing East. 
Men everywhere are beginning to see that they owe a duty 
not alone to themselves and their families, but to their town, 
their state, their nation, the world. We are striving for life 
and love and success more abundantly for ourselves, but we 
want it for others too. We are beginning to see that we are 
our brother’s keeper and that our brother is our keeper. We 
are gradually learning that we contribute to everybody’s suc- 
cess, and that everybody contributes to ours. Society serves 
the individual that the individual may in turn serve Society. 
That is the law of Reciprocal Service. 

We are hearing less about the “self-made” man and more 
about the “God-made” man: less about the “dollar” and 
more about the “doer.” We are finding out that no man ig 
self-made any more than machinery is self-made. Men are 
made by other men, plus their own energy and capacity. They 
live and prosper by the esteem, the confidence, the honor, the 
happiness that other men make possible for them. Their 
success is the result of the cooperation of millions upon mil- 
lions of hands and brains. We couldn’t be here today if this 
were not so. 

Life of Business Is Service. 

It is cooperation, organization, working together, mutual 
confidence, that does things for men and for nations, and we 
are coming gradually to see it. We are coming to see that 
the business of Life and the life of Business is Service, no 
matter from which angle you approach it, and that success 
and progress demand service from every man—clean, unsel- 
fish, active, constructive, happy service. He that serves most 
shall be greatest among you! 

The urge to help is the soul’s mandate. It is changing 
laws and forcing better business standards. The old selfish 
Commercialism is fast giving way to the noble feeling of 
helpfulness to others. Despite wars and class conflicts, the 
spiritual unfoldment of the individual goes steadily on—on 
toward that blessed day when America shall take at last her 
rightful place among the nations of the world’ as the unfailing 
exemplar of all that is noble and worthy and fine, guiding 
into happy, orderly expression those, seething souls of earth 
that today cry out for opportunity and teaching them the 
precious, golden lessons of Love and Beauty and Truth. 

That is the destiny of America, gentlemen—the Building 
of a Race of Men. That is the ideal that must ever inspire 
the National Chamber if it is to prove worthy of its great 
trust. i 


This was followed by an address delivered by 
Alfred P. Thom, Counsel fo- the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Board, who spoke on the relation be- 
tween the prosperity of the railroads and that of the 
other branches of the business world. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

United States Senator Warren G. Harding, of 
Marion, Ohio, delivered an eloquent address at a 
joint session of the two Conventions. He said in part: 
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“I despise the newspaper and public man who ap- 
peals to prejudice and public hate in these days. The 
greatest menace to the perpetuation of the American 
Republic is the gospel of enmity, jealousy and hate. 
Ít is up to you men of the business world to counter- 
act that tendency. 

“You cry about the muddy pool of politics, and it is 
muddy through your neglect. Men of influence who 
hold aloof from politics are just as great enemies of 
the Nation as the agitators. Real honesty, not pre- 
tended honesty, is what we need in this country.” 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

The closing session was held Friday forenoon, the 
report of the Resolutions Committee being rendered 
first. l 

The Association adopted an amendment to the Con- 
stitution increasing the Executive Committee to nine. 

Charles T. Woodward, Carlinville, Illinois, Presi- 
dent of the National Retail Hardware Association, 
addressed the Convention requesting the manufactur- 


A. W. Bowman, 
Executive Committee, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


ers’ cooperation in uplifting the entire hardware trade. 
Then followed the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, which was adopted with the result that the 
following were elected: 
President—Fayette R. Plumb, of Fayette R. Plumb, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia. 
First Vice-president—Samuel D. Latty, of the Kirk- 
Latty Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Second Vice-president—A. H. Dillon, of Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Third Vice-president—Frank E. Gould, of George 
Bishop and Company, Lawrenceburgh, Indiana. 
Executive Committee—Three years, Frederick H. 
Payne, of the Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts; D. A. Merriman, of Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company, Chicago; T. C. Mont- 
gomery, of Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts. Two years, Charles B. Chancellor and 
Edward S. Jackson. : 
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After several routine matters had been disposed of, 
the Convention—the largest and most successful in the 
history of the Association—was adjourned. 


CONVENTIONALITIES. 


Three score hardware traveling salesmen joined in 
sending the following telegram to “Jack” Silliman at 
Atchison, Kansas: 

“Your genial presence has been missed, and upon 
inquiry learning of your indisposition your host of 
friends desire to assure you of their high regard, and 
we all join in the fervent wish that you may soon be 
completely restored to your former health and vigor.” 

A. H. Dillon and his fellow members of the En- 
tertainment Committee—William A. Graham, of Wall- 
ingford Manufacturing Company, New York City; 
John G. O’Brien, of Caldwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York; J. T. Skelly, of Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware, and E. R. 
Swift, of the Stanley Works of Illinois—certainly 
have reason to feel proud over the success of the ex- 
cellent program they had planned. Compliments and 
congratulations were showered upon them. 

Tuesday evening Miss Nancy Barbee, the famous 
teller of Southern dialect stories, furnished great en- 
joyment with her witty, tender and true-to-nature 
word pictures of the Southern Darkies, after which 
there was dancing in the Blenheim Ball Room. 

Wednesday after luncheon Miss Barbee again enter- 
tained the ladies for an hour, the rest of the afternoon 
being devoted to a card party. 

In the evening everybody was out on Young's 
Million Dollar Pier, the name given to the entertain- 
ment being “Wide-Awake Night,” and the nearly 
1400 delegates, ladies and friends certainly proved that 
the name was rightly chosen. 

Thursday evening there was a great card party in 
the Banquet Room. 

Friday afternoon the ladies enjoyed a rolling chair 
ride on the Boardwalk. | 

In the evening there was an informal dance in the 
Ball Room. : 

The Million Dollar Pier was fe a scene from fairy- 
land at night. Men and women wore paper carnival 
hats; there was exhibitions of dancing and of roller 
skating, and the visitors danced. 15,000 rolls of paper 
ribbon were thrown across wires and 3,000 rubber 
ballons were floating around among the participants 
until they exploded. 

Many of the visitors were treated to the sight of 
seeing the ocean angry and storm tossed, for on Wed- 
nesday night the annua! Northeast storm set in which 
usually lasts three days, but the sun came out on Fri- 
day and the ladies had their rolling chair ride which 
was greatly enjoyed 
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HARDWARE SPECIAL FROM CHICAGO 
BREAKS ALL RECORDS FOR NUMBER 
AS WELL AS FOR GOOD TIME. 


The Hardware Special that carried ieies their 
ladies and other guests from Chicago to Atlantic City 
broke all records for reservations and the nearly one 
hundred and forty travelers who left Chicago from 
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the LaSalle Street Station on Sunday at 11:15 had 
added to their number so many at the various stops 
that when they reached New York City there were 
about 185 passengers, and every one of them certainly 
had “one good time” lasting for nearly 36 hours. 

To the Transportation Committee, which was 
headed by Thomas J. Usher, that quiet, unperturbed 
leader, who as is well known hardly ever opens his 
mouth—except about every half or quarter of a sec- 
ond to tell a joke, great credit is due for the excellent 
manner in which every arrangement for the comfort 
and pleasure of the travelers was carried out. He was 
ably assisted by Robert B. Jones and Fred E. Sor- 
ensen, 

As usual, a splendid banquet on wheels was enjoyed 
on the first evening, two dining cars being filled with 
happy people, and the way they did justice to the 
menu was a sure indication that it was well planned 
and served. 


The following were the hosts for the occasion : 
Hosts at Banquet on Wheels. 

American Hardware Corporation of Chicago, Chicago. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, Chicago. 
American Screw Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh. 
American Steel and Wire Company, Chicago. 
American Wire Fabrics Company, Chicago. 
Ames Shovel and Tool Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
E. C. Atkins and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Allith-Prouty Company, Danville, Illinois. 


Baldwin Tool Works, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
Bommer Brothers, Brooklyn, New York. 
Chicago Spring Butt Company, Chicago. 


—when you want more food. 


Place Card at Banquet on Wheels. 


Cleveland Tack Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio. 

Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, New York. 

Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan. 

Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia. 

Eagle Lock Compdny, Terryville, Connecticut. 

Eclipse Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hardware Age. 

Hardware Dealers Magazine. 

Hunt, Helm, Ferris and Company, Harvard, Illinois. 

H. C. Tack Company, Cleveland. 

Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Klauer Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Lake Erie Iron Son eny 

Landers, Frary and Clark, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
and New York City. 

Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Warren McArthur, Chicago. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Oliver Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Payson Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, Illinois. 

Rome Manufacturing Company, Rome, New York. 
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Russell and Erwin Division of American Hardware Cor- 
poration, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Sargent and Company, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Simonds Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois, and 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Stanley Rule and Level Compi New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 

Staniey Works of Illinois, Chicago. 

Stowell Company. 
ë Surpless, Dunn and Company, Chicago and New York 

ity. 

Swift. Fly Swatter Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Toledo Wheelbarrow Company, Toledo,- Ohio. 

The Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Wabash Screen Door Company, Chicago. l 

Warren Stamping Company, Warren, Ohio. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. . 

The Wood Shovel and Tool Company, Piqua, Ohio. 

Fred G. Wooster, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Yale and- ‘Towne Manufacturing Company, 
York City. 


The numerous sweet teeth, both among the ladies 
and the gentlemen, were amply satisfied by the dis- 
tribution to the ladies of handsome boxes of candy 
which of course was shared in a very liberal manner 
by the gentlemen, “unattached” as well as those who 
were accompanied by their wives. 

Beautiful bouquets of flowers were also presented 
by the Committee to the ladies. 

“Bob” Jones, who is several heads taller than 
“Tom” Usher, had a fine compliment paid to him “be- 
hind his back”? when one of the ladies while waiting 
for the Special to back in on its track in the LaSalle 
Street Station, remarked to her husband: “Mr. Jones 
certainly is the most gentlemanly gentleman I have 
ever met.” Of course, it wouldn’t be right to tell who 
the lady was, but she was left behind by her “cruel” 
husband, and Tom Usher swore—affirmed fits in bet- 
ter here as he was in the presence of the lady—that 
he wouldn’t speak to her husband on the entire trip. 


New 


Those who saw Major Halloway of the Kansas City 


office of the American Steel and Wire Company as a 


Drill Master of the Hardware Division in the Great 
Preparedness Parade held last June in Chicago, are 
willing to agree that he is “some” Drill Master, but 
it wasn’t discovered until well along on the route of 
the Chicago Hardware Special that he also is profi- 
cient as a‘music teacher, to which “Ed” Hubbell, of 
the Townley Metal and Hardware Company, Kansas 
City, can give oath, for the two were “practicing” all 
the latest songs, so as to astonish the “down-eastern- 
ers” when they intended to serenade the ladies on the 
Board Walk at Atlantic City. : 

Someone insisted that Fred Sorensen’s middle 
initial wasn’t “E.,” but “C.,” and that this stood for 
“Chicken,” and that in fact his real name. was “Fred 
Chicken.” The reason for this is supposed to be that 
the genial passenger agent who for so many years 
has piloted the Hardware Special has a strong liking 
for that toothsome luxury, as it must be called now, 
and that when he is up at Three Lakes,, Wisconsin, 
` on his annual fishing trip he doesn’t care whether he 
catches any fish, but must have fried chicken at least 
three times- -a day. - 

The weather was ideal, and the travelers ecu 
enjoyed. themselves on the entire trip.. 

Especially did they appreciate the novelty: of the 
day ride down the Hudson River on Monday,-many of 
them making this part of the trip for the first time. 
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Mrs. Fred E. Sorensen, the better portion of our 
pilot, added to the enjoyment by the rendering ofa 
number of choice selections of songs, both in the fore- 
noon and after the luncheon, which was as follows: 


Menu for Lunch on Hudson River Steamer. 
Chicken Gumbo with Rice Consomme 
Sweet Mixed Pickles en Olives 


Broiled Fish 
Radishes 


Pommes Julienne 
Cucumbers, French Dressing 


Roast Ribs of Beef or 
Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce 
Chicken Croquettes, with Green Peas 
Fruit Fritters, Day Line Sauce 


Sweet Potatoes 
Fresh Butter Beets 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Choice of 
Ice Cream, Rice Custard, Peach Pie, Apple Pie 
Pumpkin Pie 


‘Mashed Potatoes Fried Egg Plant » 


Lettuce Salad 


Cheese Fruit Crackers o Coffee. 
Dinner was served as the Special left Jersey City, 


and the happy travelers spent the last couple. of hours 
enjoying another excellent meal. 
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CHINA OFFERS GOOD FIELD FOR SALES 
OF GUNS AND AMMUNITION FOR SPORT. 
United States Vice-Consul Walter iA. Adams, at 

Shanghai, China, in a recent report makes the follow- 

ing statement: 

“Exporters of sporting arms and ammunition in ne 
United States have an opportunity at present to de- 
velop an already growing business with China. The 
abundance of game throughout this country, with the 
consequent popularity of hunting as a sport, creates 
considerable demand for such supplies. Pheasant and 
duck shooting is especially popular in the Yangtse 
Valley, while there is big game hunting in more re- 
mote regions of the country. 

“Even before European supplies were cut off by the 
requirements of war many sportsmen in China were 
beginning to express a preference for American sport- 
ing arms and ammunition, and the opportunity is now 
presented for crystallizing that Enema into de- 
mand. i 

“Ammunition intended for export to China should 
be packed in thoroughly substantial tin-lined cases. 
The use of large cases would slightly reduce the cost 
of handling, the landing charges in China being ap- 
proximately $0.305 and storage charges of the cus- 
toms warehouse $0.183 per case, regardless of size.” 


COASTER BRAKES FOR BICYCLES WITH. 
BALL BEARING EQUIPMENT 
THROUGHOUT. 


= The pleasure of cycling has within the last decade 
or two been materially increased by the use of coaster 
brakes which serve to eliminate many of the incon- 
veniences and dangers that existed previous to their 
application. The Corbin Coaster Brakes, which have 
complete ball bearings throughout, are said to typify 
the most advanced type, being compact in form,. in- 
stantaneous in action, powerful in use and durable in 
service. The Duplex Coaster Brake, one of this line, 
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combines the free wheel feature and foot brake action, 
so that upon stopping the motion of the feet, the re- 
lease is said to be instant. A backward pressure ap- 
plies the brake mildly if the pressure is slight, and 
practically locking the wheel when the rider uses his 
full weight. Forward pressure is said to instantly 
release the brake, and permits the wheel to revolve 
freely, independent of whether the feet are employed 
in propulsion or not. The entire construction is de- 
scribed as simple, compact, strong, efficient and dur- 
able. Further information about this brake, together 
with details of the Two-Speed Coaster Brake and the 
Duplex Band Brake for Motorcycles, can be obtained 
from the Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


FULL RETAIL PRICE OF SAFETY RAZORS 
REFUNDED IF UNSATISFACTORY. 


In handling the Penn Safety Razor, the dealer, it 
is stated by the manufacturers, simply cannot lose 
because if a dissatisfied customer returns the razor, 
all the dealer need do is return it to the manufac- 
turers and receive a refund of the full retail price. 
Thus it will be seen that in no instance the retailer is 
deprived of his profit. Added to this is the fact that 
the customer always gets good value and hence he has 
nothing but good will towards the dealer. The Penn 
Safety Razor, furnished with 5 blades retails at 


$1.00 and is said to give entire satisfaction in prac- 


tically every instance. The manufacturers realize that 
the blade is the business end of a safety razor and on 
the quality of the blades the success of the razor de- 
pends—consequently they have made every effort to 
produce blades that will always give a good account 
of themselves. Another advantage is that Penn blades 
fit three makes of safety razors. Full particulars can 
be obtained from A. C. Penn, Incorporated, 100 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 
| GEST een eee ne 
OBITUARY. 
James H. Patterson. 

James H. Patterson, of Evanston, Illinois, died Sun- 
day, October 15th, at Hollywood, California, at the 
residence of Charles R. Paul, his brother-in-law, a 
former Chicagoan. Mr. Patterson was for many 
years a member of Wells & Nellegar Hardware Com- 
pany of Chicago. He also was President of the Stre- 
vell-Patterson Hardware Company of Salt Lake City, 
Utah; President of the Independent Coal: and Coke 
Mining Company, and President of the Pacific Land 
and Water Company. Services will be held at Grace- 
land Chapel, Chicago, Sunday, October 22nd, at 3 
p. m. 

Neil F. Boyle. 

Neil F. Boyle, Secretary-treasurer of the Neil Boyle 
Hardware Company, Pocatello, Idaho, died recently 
at a hospital in Salt Lake City, Utah, following an 
operation for appendicitis, peritonitis having set in. 
Mr. Boyle was only 23 years of age but was in charge 
_ of the wholesale hardware business at Pocatello which 
had recently been established. He was prominent in 
athletic circles and had many friends. 


was the pioneer of telegraph instrument makers. 
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George J. Repsold. | 
George J. Repsold, 2808 Milwaukee Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, who has conducted a retail hardware 
store for many years, died October roth at his home, 
2831 Milwaukee Avenue, 46 years of age. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. Mr. Repsold was a 


“progressive, public spirited citizen, well known in his 


community and many will mourn his untimely demise. 
Henry Splitdorf. 

Henry Splitdorf, inventor of many important elec- 
trical devices, died Monday, October 16th, at his home 
in New York City. He was eighty-two years old and 
He 
invented the Splitdorf magneto and the liquid insula- 
tion of magnetic wire. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Indiana. . 

The Miller Hardware and Furniture Coupee Sullivan, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by J. B. Miller: 
C. J.. Sherman and J. H. Gordon. 

lowa. 

E. A. Rea, Coryden, has bought a hardware store. 

About the first of next year, Peter Fell, Graettinger, will 
open a hardware and implement business. 

C. Heemstra, Sheldon, has purchased the Harrington 
hardware business. 

J. O. Kasa, Wallingford, will engage in the hardware 
business. 

A. W. Shanor, Malvern, has bought the L. O. Davis 
hardware and grocery stock. 

The Bell hardware and furniture business, Iowa City, has | 
been sold to Anderson Brothers. 

Otto Feulner of the Arnold-Feulner Auto Company, 
Strawberry Point, has taken the F. C. Kleinsorge hardware 
store in trade for his interest in the automobile Business. 

Kansas. 
J. W. Lamb, ce has opened a hardware store. 
Minnesota. 

Joseph ösa: a well-known retail hardware man at 
Wells, died recently. 

Fred Schweilkert, Lester Prairie, has sold his hardware 
store. e 

Edmund Hartung, Bertha, will erect a brick building for 
his hardware store. 

W. O. Bilstad, New. York Mills, has purchased the John 
H. Mursu hardware store. 

The Walz Hardware Company, Morris, has moved its 
stock into the Merchants’ hotel block. 

E. V. Fuller, Park Rapids, will move his stock into the 
Hughes-Johnson building. 

Montana. 

The Basin Lumber Company, 
stock of hardware. 

H. J. Toftness, Hinsdale, 
Hardware Company’s store. 

l Nebraska. 

E. U. Asmus, Friend, will engage in the hardware busi- 
ness. 

J. F. Daul and Son, Elm Creek, have sold their hardware 
store to B. F. Rogers. 

Walter Hahn, Stanton, has purchased a half interest in 
the C. C. Kern hardware store. 

North Dakota. 

S. J. and E. O. Johnson, vennen have bought the Carl- 
son hardware business. 

_ The Farmers Cooperative Mercantile Company, Bot- 
tineau, has sold its hardware stock to the Garden Company. 
Oklahoma. 

Collier Brothers, Ringling, will open a hardware and fur- 
niture store at Wilson. 

- South Dakota. 

H. J. Schalke, Redfield, will soon open his new hardware 
store. g 

R. M. Powers and Sons, Canova, have traded their hard- 
ware and machinery stock to Gunder Wiblemoe of Parker. . 

Wisconsin. 

Arthur L. Cady, Birnamwood, has bought the interest of 

L. W. Boettcher in the hardware store. 


D. M. Carson Hardware Company, Washburn, has been 
succeeded by the Moore-Thompson Hardware Company. 


Moccasin, has put in a 


has purchased the Hinsdale 
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The Metal Auto Parts Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, will build a factory costing $80,000 on a four 
acre tract. The enameling plant will have 20 ovens. 
B. E. Thompson is the President.- 
= Fhe Cornelius Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $35,000 to manufacture automobile parts, machine 
parts and other metal appliances. 

The Permalite Corporation, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has been incorporated for $100,000 to manufacture 
batteries and automobile accessories. The incorpora- 
tors are E. B. McNabb, Charles S. Shotwell and E. 
C. Bacon. 


UNITED MOTORS BUY F. H. LOVELL KLAXON 
. i INTERESTS. 

The United Motors Company has bought the inter- 
est of F. Hallett Lovell, Jr., many years President 
and principal owner of the Lovell-McConnell Manu- 
facturing Company, Newark, New Jersey, makers of 
Klaxon auto horns. Mr. Lovell will retire from active 
connection with the organization, but will remain as 
Director. The name will be changed to Klaxon Com- 
pany. D. A. McConnell will become President. 


MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURING FIGURES BY 
CENSUS BUREAU. 


Manufacturers of automobiles and automobile parts 
showed an increase of 153.9 percent in the five years 
from 1909 to 1914. Preliminary statistics of the 1914 


manufacturers’ census by Director Samuel L. Rogers, — 9 


show the value of those products in 1914 was $632,- 
931,000, an increase of $383,629,000 over 1909. 

Persons engaged in the industry numbered 145,981, 
increase of 7I percent over I909. Capital invested 
amounted to $407,730,000, increase of 134.5 percent, 
and salaries and wages aggregated $139,453,000 in- 
crease of 139.7 percent. 

Materials cost $356,208,000, increase of 170.6 per 
cent, and value added by manufacture was $276,623,- 
OQO. . 


EFFICIENT METHOD OF LUBRICATING 
-77 AUTOMOBILE SPRINGS. 


Since the early part of the year, the Northwestern 
Chemical Company, Marietta, Ohio, have been sole 
manufacturers and distributors of the Avery Spring 
Lubricator for automobiles, formerly known as the 
Rideover Spring Lubricator. This specialty consists 
of cloth strips saturated with a composition of graphite 
and other materials and is said to provide one of the 
most simple and effective methods of spring lubrica- 
tion. It is applied by opening the automobile spring 


Popular Automobile Accessories Offer 
Great Opportunity to Hardware Dealers 
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with a spreader, and slipping the strips of the graphite 
compound between the leaves. Here, according to the 
manufacturers, it gives positive lubrication; friction 
ceases; the undesirable squeaking stops, and the car 
rides smoothly and quietly. The simplicity of the 
Avery Spring Lubricator, the ease with which it is 
applied, the cleanliness in handling, and the added 
efficiency it gives to the car, are all said to be selling 
arguments that the automobilist will find it hard to 
resist. | 

Sixty of the cloth strips are packed in a box, being 
sufficient to lubricate all the springs on any car and 
they retail at $1.00 per box. Jobbers and dealers are 
advised to write for particulars and price list to the 
Northwestern Chemical Company, Marietta, Ohio. 


STRONG EFFECTIVE TOP HOLDER FOR 
AUTOMOBILES. 


The illustration herewith shows an installation of 
the Adams Automobile Top Holder which is claimed 
to be unsurpassed in regards to neat- 
ness, efficiency, ease of operation and 
durability. The installation, accord- ` 
ing to the manufacturers, can be done 
in two minutes, and the holder will 
be the last thing on the car to wear 
out, having a sherardized and electro- 
plated steel chain ‘with a tensile 
strength of 465 pounds—three times 

as strong as a strap holder. Another 
= feature is found in its adjustability 
js to a sixteenth of an inch, and the 
leverage is said to be such that with 
a slight turn, one can draw the chain 
as tight as a cable or loosen it in- 
stantly, thus eliminating any rattling 
of the automobile top. The saddle 
| and top of the holder are lined with 
leather so that they cannot mar or mark the bows of 
the car. Holders are made with 5% and 34 inch holes 
and are furnished in a black enamel finish—neatly 
boxed in pairs. Further particulars, together with 
price list, can be obtained from the Rock Island Man- 
ufacturing Company, Rock Island, Illinois. 


Adams “Automobile 
Top Holder 
‘Installed. 


EMPLOYES ENTITLED TO RESPECT. 


The wise ruler of a business institution never re- 
gards his employes as inferior to himself. “Looking 
down on others” is usually done by folks who must 
needs construct a ladder of their conceit to gain the. 
fancied vantage, and a wise boss is never a conceited 
one, for the hand of fate may tomorrow make him an 
employe. Many a man higher up has built his fame 
on the brilliance of his employes, which is merely an- 
other reason for treating them as on an equal footing. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING HELPS CAN BE ing results produced by advertisements of the type 
MADE OF GREAT VALUE BY RETAIL reproduced herewith, which successfully emphasize 
HARDWARE DEALER. their offers to the public by the liberal use of cuts. 

The advertisement illustrated occupied an eight-inch, 


I place the same value on the selling helps given 
by manufacturers of advertised merchandise that | 
do on the labor of the clerks who help me sell goods. 
In addition to the fact that these selling helps are | 
worth as much to my store in dollars and cents as my jj 
sales force, is the fact it would take years to develop a į & 
sales force to the same degree of efficient helpfulness | f 
as dealer helps possess. | 


Si tdo sl h ere athe kens ERR ALL THE LEADING MAKES. 
ince I do place such a valuation on the helps the Pity 1 ©, 8mith, Parker, Fox, Ithaca, Lefever. 
manufacturers give me, I try to do my share, by giv- f § 


ca ate i Remington, Winchester, Marlin, Stevens, 
ing the manufacturers mailing lists and by cooperat- f p5 


: Hopkins & Allen and American. 
ing in all the ways I can. If a clerk is worth having, AT PRICES LOWER THAN ELSEWHERE. 


: . , $ a MARLIN, 12-GAUGE REPEATING bs 

he is worth helping. If the cooperation of the adver- f (28  sHOTGUN” $20.00 Be 

. . . e. Si oi EE NOPKINS & E€ -GAUGE DO SLE- BARREL mr ee 
tiser is worth having—and I know it is—then it is =  SHOTG oes ae : $10 JO F 
. . f vie N—ChoKe bored for Nitro @ a 

worth my while to do all I can to help his helps—F. VICTOR SINGLE-BARREL GUN—ChoKe bored for Nitro GB QR P 


C. Huber. 


EATa ea CASE—With Lock Buckle; Worth $5. no. 
cla $3.40 


Tee ants 920 te $6. 00. HUNTNIG PANTS. '$f.50 te $4.00. 
LE ana 45c to $3.00. 


x CK OK 


Leatker- Lined Huating Vests: Hunting Beots: Hunting Caps: Shel! 

Felts: Canvas ShħoH or Gane Rags with Leather Shoulder divans 
atc, 60a. and 73e. 

WINCHESTER, U. M. C. ard PETERS aminunitian at towest pones 

EXPERT GUN  REPAIRING—GUN FARTS— “GAME LAWS FREE: 


The one-inch, one-column card which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration was inserted in the f i 
Winnetka, Illinois, | %5 

J. F. Eckart Company Messenger, EREN 
CUTLERY, GLASS a, 
Phone Winnetka 844 pape oa : 
736 Elm Street ing the interesting 

. - notation, “Volume 


RIFLES 
22 Cal. i9 45.70 Cal 
22 Cal, Sinale Eho t Rifle $1.75 A unward. 
2 Qat. Repeat ng Rifie. .$7. 50 and upward 
HOPKINS & ALLEN. 22-cal. Scout è 
Rifle, with Leather Carrying Sting $i ws 


DAISY AIR RIFLES Sa 


10 Different Modelis.. ssec foe te $3.59 
Single Shot; Rencaters ; 1600 Shot; Pump 
Action: Gadet Medel. 3-ia-! Oii, 10c bettie. Gun 
Grease, !5c tube. Riflo Brushes, ey 


—RibE TO SCHOOL! 
-RIDE TO WORK! 
_RIDE FOR FUN! 


BICYCLES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 5 ta 50 YEARS OLO 


our" $18.75 to $45.00 


Git bicycle: taken m trade on new. ones; bargains in usea 
bicycles. | 

rra te aea WEEK-—— 

EU-LO NON-SKID PU u ROOF TIRES: G2 AN Po Be 


14, Number 2.” 

For such a medium it is a question whether any 
other form of advertising than a general announce- f 
ment can be used to advantage, as of course it would f 
be rather difficult to quote special prices for a whole 
month, but it might be well to use a larger space and 
for each month call attention to some of the specific | 
articles that are especially seasonable at that time. The 
advertisement was inserted by the J. F. Eckhart Com- 


Ree. price ee: ee Raen EN “as RE e 
i i ; BUCKEYE NON —Regular price 
pany, 736 Elm Street, Winnetka, Illinois. $4.00 pair; special, each.....-.. 0... a aa eee recs $1 68 


* FO 


Electric Flash $ 
Lights aA S ok 38c 


VEST POCKET MODEL—-With nicely ħickul- Axe 
ease; Mazda bulb and Per Ten ao 
worth 65¢; by mail. 


Ferman’ Bumi ller G 


CINGINNATI'S LEADING EPORTING GOODS HOUSE 
432 mala STREET BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH. 


It is an old saying that it is far easier to comprehend 
a picture than a printed word—or to put it otherwise, 
an illustration of an article conveys a deeper impres- 
sion and exerts a more telling effect upon us than the | 
mere mention of the name or even a description of f 
that article. Efficient advertising men from time im- 
memorial have been aware of this fact and they realize 
that the use of illustrations is a vital factor in increas- 
ing the efficiency of their advertisements. Hence, the double column space in the September 26th issue of 
best newspaper advertisements embody one or more the Cincinnati, Ohio, Post, where it was inserted by 
electrotypes or else the original line cuts or half- the Herman Bumiller Company, 432 Main Street in 
tones, and thus are-enabled to more easily attract that city. 
the attention of the reader and to convey the nature a a 
of their import in a more convincing manner. This, Wisdom is merely common sense in an uncommon 
no doubt, accounts in a great measure for the gratify- degree. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 


PROPER VENTILATION SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS. 


The United States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, which has in the past been mainly inter- 
ested in the reduction of deaths by accidents among 
men connected with the mining industries, has broad- 
ened its scope to include the health of the men and 
has just issued a report on health conservation at steel 
mills. This report, while especially prepared for the 
benefit of the men who toil in the great steel mills, 
contains advice of direct value to everyone of the 30,- 
000,000 workers in the United States and also to all 
employers of labor. 

The issuance of this report is directly due to a co- 
operative agreement entered into by Director Van H. 
Manning of the Bureau of Mines with the Public 
Health Service, the latter service assigning Surgeon 
J. A. Watkins to the task. | 

“The importance of the prevention of disease among 
workers can be realized from the fact that the average 
loss of time due to illness among approximately. 30,- 
000,000 workers in the United States is nine days a 
year,” says Surgeon Watkins. “If medical attention 
be estimated at one dollar a day and earnings at two 
dollars a day this loss amounts to nearly $880,000,000 
annually. | 

“The statement that a man whose health is below 
par has a working efficiency below par should need no 
explanation. Efficiency of the workman is a subject 
no operator can afford to ignore, for, after all, indus- 
trial efficiency depends on the man behind the ma- 
chine. Aside then from its humanitarian aspects, the 
prevention of conditions productive of ill health is a 
plain business proposition.” 

“In the past it has been customary for the attending 
physician of an industrial plant to confine his activi- 
ties to the treatment of those injured or taken acutely 
ill while at work and to give only a part of his time to 
these duties. The physician should be a whole-time 
employe and his expert knowledge and training along 
other lines should be utilized. His duties should in- 
clude medical examination, and supervision of the 
health of the working force. 

“Another important. duty that a company may take 
up is that of personal hygiene. Employes of experi- 
ence and skill whose services are of value may be liv- 
ing in such unhygienic surroundings that their period 
of service is being rapidly cut short. By encourage- 
ment and advice the condition can be corrected and 
sickness in the family prevented. . 

“Undue fatigue is one of the most common causes 
of occupational disability ; it lowers the vitality of the 
individual and thereby increases his susceptibility to 
the hazards of his occupation and to disease in gen- 
eral. Fatigue is also of direct practical importance. 


It lengthens the time necessary for the worker to per- 
form a given amount of work, thereby decreasing the 
amount of work performed in a given length of time, 
as, for instance, a working day. In addition, it in- 
creases the liability of error and is an important causa- 
tive factor of accidents.” 

The following is an excerpt from the report of Dr. 
Watkins and recommends that suitable provisions be 
made for proper means of ventilation in shops and 
factories: 

Ventilation. 

Adequate ventilation of the workshop should be consid- 
ered from two points of view: (1) That of air renewal; 
(2) that of removal of products formed in the industrial 
processes. . . 

The removal of air in a workshop does not differ in 
essentials from that in any other building; and it is as dif- 
ficult to formulate any definite rules, for there so many fac- 
tors to be considered that each case must be taken up sepa- 
rately. It is preferable that air renewal be accomplished so 
far as possible by natural means, through windows, transoms, 
skylights, etc., and attention should be given these fixtures 
with this end in view. They should be of ample size and 
readily removable, being preferably on pivots to permit open- 
ing in the horizontal or vertical plane. This arrangement 
will make it possible, also, to control in some degree the air 
currents and to direct them where desired. Where it be- 
comes necessary to heat the air, steam or hot-water coils may 
be placed below or near the intakes, windows, ventilators, and 
the like. | 7 

The products formed, such as fumes, gases, or dust, and 
harmful conditions of temperature or humidity incident to in- 
dustrial processes, must receive additional attention. The 
correction of such conditions is somewhat complex. In a 
steel plant the following dusts may be found: 

(1) Dust from storage bins, including coke dust, lime- 
stone dust, iron ore dust. | 

(2) Dust from the foundry, such as sand, clay, and coke 
dust, a small quantity of graphite, and particles of metal 
and of emery. 

(3) Blast-furnace dust (flue dust) and graphite. 

(4) Mixing-house dusts, clay, limestone, dolomite, etc. 

(5) Dust from gas producers, including soot and other 
carbon products. 

(6) Dust from other departments, including graphite 
and oxides of metals, as iron and manganese. 

(7) Lime dust from wire-drawing departments. 


Inhalation of dust is one of the greatest occupational 
hazards. Besides irritating the eyes and skin, and predispos- 
ing to tuberculosis, it is the direct cause of a number of 
respiratory disorders. This effect of dust is so pronounced 
that a number of life insurance companies have refused to — 
accept as risks those who are engaged in dusty occupations. 
Indeed, there is probably no condition that should receive 
more attention, or should be more speedily and effectively 
remedied, than that of suspended matter in the air. 


The formation, escape, and distribution of dusts can be 
prevented, or the dusts can be removed from the air when 
once set free. Prevention is far more desirable, and in many 
instances may be done by sprinkling, as at the stockyards. 

Where it is impracticable or impossible to prevent dust 
from becoming suspended in the air, the process of manufac- 
ture that produces the dust should be carried on in a sepa- 
rate, well-ventilated location, as few persons as possible 
should be exposed, and they should all be required to wear 
respirators. A respirator should effectively remove all sus- 
pended matter from the inhaled air, should be light and com- 
fortable to wear, and should not interfere materially with the 
respiration; however, a perfectly satisfactory respirator is 
yet to be devised. . , l 

The only effective means of removing dust in workshops 
is by a carefully designed and ċonstructed exhaust system. 
The place to collect and remove dust.is at its source. Where 
this is at grinding or mixing wheels a suitable hood of sub- 
stantial construction, preferably of steel, should be installed. 

At grinding or polishing wheels the exhaust pipe should 


. not be less than 3 inches in diameter when leading from a 


wheel 6 inches in diameter, or less than 5 inches for a wheel 
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6 to 20 inches in diameter, and for larger wheels it should 
be at least 6 inches in diameter. Furthermore, it should be 
full size to the main suction line, should be free from acute 
turns, bends, or angles, and should enter the main line at 
an angle of 45 degrees or less. At the end of the main a 
suitable collector must be installed and disposal of the dusts 
made. Laws regulating the construction and design of ex- 
haust systems have been made in several States, one of which 
requires that the suction shall be sufficient to raise a column 
of water 5 inches in a U tube. 

After systems for the removal of dusts have been in- 
stalled, there must be frequent inspection and adequate main- 
tenance. 

Fumes, gases, or smoke should also be prevented from 
polluting the air of the working locations. Every charcoal, 
coke, or coal fire, such as those in foundries, should be sup- 
plied with an effective exhaust or chimney, and the gases re- 
sulting from the combustion should never be allowed to escape 
into the air of the workroom. The escape of products of 
combustion from the hoppers of gas producers must be pre- 
vented, and the working location of those employed should 
be free and open or effectively ventilated. Similar precau- 
tions should be taken at the cupola and reheating furnaces. 


TESTS TO FIND RELATION BETWEEN AIR 
MOTION, HUMIDITY AND TEMPERATURE 
IN MECHANICALLY VENTILATED 

ROOMS. | 


The Ventilation Division of the Health Depart- 
ment of Chicago has been making a study of restau- 
rants and restaurant kitchens and trying to correct 
some of the abuses and nuisances in places which are 
improperly ventilated. 

Dr. E. V. Hill, Vice-president of the Ilinois Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, who is in charge of the Ventilating 
Division, stated recently that it would be very desir- 
able to make some tests, ascertaining the relation be- 
tween temperature, humudity and air motion, as these 
are important features in a mechanically ventilated 


room on which the comfort of the occupants depends. 


A. H. Schroth, Vice-president of the Cameron- 
Schroth Company of Chicago, has very generously 
offered to construct such a room in the Company’s fac- 
tory where the tests will be carried out. A room iS 
now being constructed and equipped in which the 
temperature can be controlled between 20 and 100 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the humidity between 10 and 
100 percent, and the air motion from zero to 1,500 
feet per minute. 


GRAVITY MOTOR SERVES EFFECTIVELY IN 
TEMPERATURE REGULATOR FOR 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator for warm air and 
other heating plants consists of a thermostat, a motor 
ser and the necessary fittings. The 
thermostat is described as a simple 
mechanical contrivance, so con- 
structed that. when the tempera- 
ture in a room reaches a certain de- 
gree, the thermostat arm expands 
and closes an electrical circuit; this 
releases the motor in the basement, 
the crank shaft makes.a half turn 
and closes the drafts. If the house 


Gravity Motor in 
Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator. 


the thermostat arm, it is stated, contracts in the oppo- 
site direction, closes another circuit and the motor 
again makes a half turn, opening the drafts and in- 


should cool below a certain degree, 
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creasing the fire. Three types of motors are used in 
the different models—spring, electric and gravity 
motors—the last of which is illustrated herewith. 
This is attached to the ceiling of the basement and is 
said to be equipped with an iron weight of ample size 
to lift the dampers of any type of heating plant. It 
is wound by pulling up, once a day, the chain to which 
the weight is attached, and has a governor that, the 
manufacturers state, regulates the speed and causes 
the drafts to be opened and closed slowly, thus elim- 
inating the clatter and banging of drafts. Further par- 
ticulars of the various models of regulators can be 
obtained from the Minneapolis Heat Regulator Com- 
pany, 2761 South Fourth Avenue, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


HEATING DEVICE PATENTED. 


a aau 


Earl P. Honn, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,200,613, for a heating device described in the fol- 
lowing: 

A heater comprising a 
main chamber having a 
base, said base having 
a central aperture therein, 
a flange extending up- 
wardly from said base 
and constituting an elon- 
gated chamber, a cover 
for said chamber pro- 
vided with a central aper- 
ture, a collar surrounding 
the aperture and the base 
and extending through 
the aperture in the said 
cover, a second flange 
formed integral with the 
base intermediate the 
outer flange and the col- 
lar and terminating short 
of said cover, the said 
collar and the second 
flange forming a burner, 
and means for supplying 
fuel through the aperture in the base to the burner. 


UNDERFEED WARM AIR HEATER DESIGNED 
TO SECURE MORE COMPLETE 
COMBUSTION OF FUEL. 


1,200,613 


Fuel economy is an important factor to be consid- 
ered in a heating plant and practically all types of 

= warm air heaters 
on the market 
have some 
method of utiliz- 
ing a good por- 
” tion of the heat 
generated, which 
formerly was. 
permitted to 
escape with the 
flue gases. The 
Sprague Under- 
feed Warm Air 
Heater, shown in 
Heater. the accompanying 
illustration, is constructed with a view towards this 
end and is said to go still deeper into the problem by 
burning the fuel in a scientific manner, applying the 
chemical principles involved in the process of com- 


Sprague Underfeed Warm Air 
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bustion so as to generate and bring into action heat 
units that ordinarily escape. While in the common 
type of warm air heaters the fuel is supplied by 
throwing it through the firing door on top of the 
fire, the Underfeed Warm Air Heater is designed to 
feed from beneath, so that, it is claimed, the fire is 
never covered with coal but is always on top, giving 
off its heat by direct contact with the radiating walls 
of the warm air heater. Furthermore, as the fresh 
fuel is heated by the overlying body of fire to the point 
where it emits volatile gases, these must pass through 
the fire on their way to the chimney and in doing so 
are said to be ignited and become heat producing ele- 
ments. Further information regarding construction 
and operation can be obtained from the Sprague Foun- 
dry and Manufacturing Company, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


PATENTS WARM AIR REGISTER. 


ee es 


samuel P. Burgess and John J. Burgess, Rock Is- 
land, Illinois, have secured United States patent rights, 
under number 1,201,142, for a warm air register, de- 
scribed herewith: 


In a warm air register and mounting 
1 2g means therefor, an air duct arranged to 
riS project from a flue, a frame comprising 
T four side members and having an open- 
1# ing therein, the edges of the frame ad- 
jacent to the opening being outwardly 
flared on three sides and inwardly flared 
on the remaining side, said duct project- 
ing into the opening of the frame, and a 
grille having its edges beveled to form 
complementary members with reference 

to the flared portions next adjacent thereto. 


INTERCHANGEABLE REGISTER CAN BE USED 
FOR HEATING ONE OR TWO ROOMS. 


By purchasing a Clover Warm Air Register, the 
dealer is said to be equipped to furnish a double 

A we header or two complete 
single sidewall registers 
because it 1s adjustable and 
interchangeable. The first 
illustration shows how it is 
used as a double register, 
in which case the two sec- 
tions are said to slide into 
each other so as to be ad- 
= justed easily to any thick- 
ness of wall. To secure two complete single registers, 
the double register is merely slid apart and backs are 
placed in position, thus giving reg- 
isters for heating a single room, as 
illustrated at the left. Because of 
this feature, the dealer, it is stated, 
need but carry half the usual stock 
and at the same time be prepared 
to meet all demands for single and 
double registers. The Clover Reg- 
ister is further said to have faces 
made of pressed steel in a neat, re- 


Clover Register for Adjoining 
Rooms. 


Clover Register for 
Single Room. 


inforced design, and deflectors so constructed that it 
is impossible for them to stick or cause trouble in 
opening or closing. The manufacturers are at present 
getting out a line of floor registers, in addition to 
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their side wall registers, and will soon have them on 


the market. Full details of any of the lines can be 
obtained from the Clo-Mix Company, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


SECURES PATENT FOR WARM AIR HEATER. 


‘ 


Nathaniel Frost, Bloomington, Illinois, assignor to 
the American Foundry Furnace Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, has secured United States patent rights, 
under number 1,201,033, for a warm air heater de- 
scribed herewith: 


A warm air heater 
consisting of a com- 
bustion chamber hav- 
ing an arched top 
and a breeching at 
its rear end, said 
breeching having a 
smoke outlet, an 
elongated radiator 
supported at its rear 
end on said breech- 
ing and having com- 
munication through 
the same with the 
smoke outlet of the 
combustion chamber, 
said radiator spaced 
from the combustion 
chamber and projecting beyond the same at the sides, a 
series of transverse rows of vertical air passages extending 
through the radiator, a smoke chamber at the front and rear 
of the radiator, a centrally disposed forwardly extending 
smoke passage and side return smoke passages connecting 
the front and rear smoke chambers of the radiator, a smoke 
outlet at the rear end of the radiator, communicating with a 
smoke flue, and a damper controlling the connection of 
smoke outlet of the radiator and smoke flue whereby the 
products of combustion may be discharged directly from the 
combustion chamber through the smoke flue, or caused to 
circulate forwardly and rearwardly through the radiator. 


RES 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


The Thompson Heating Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
by R. 5. Thompson, H. S. Haslett, T. D. Bendure, 
Edwin F. Willis and Clarence L. Corkwell. 

The Hoffman Heating Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has been incorporated for $2,000 to manufacture 
and sell all kinds of heating apparatus. The incor- 
porators are John Grass, Fred Schmitt and Fred E. 
Harris. 

J. A. Gallivan Company, Muncie, Indiana, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 to install 
ventilating and plumbing systems. Jerry A. Gallivan, 
Nellie T. Gallivan and Leo F. Canning are the incor- 
porators, 


PRICE CUTTING DOES NOT BUILD LASTING 
BUSINESS. 


Because your competitor down the street makes a 
practice of cutting is no reason why you should do the 
same. Remember, that when the trade flock to a cer- 
tain store to get bargains they soon become accus- 
tomed to buying only what the merchant is offering 
at a sacrifice and therefore he is a big loser. You on 
the other hand still have the bulk of your trade com- 
ing to your store and you are getting top notch prices 
and giving satisfaction which goes a long way toward 
influencing customers to trade with vou. 
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PATTERNS FOR KNUCKLE JOINT. 


BY 0. W. KOTHE. 

In piping systems some hoods must be attached to a 
certain kind of joint which will swing backward and 
forward, and yet emit little dust or air. In the side 
elevation we have what is called a knuckle joint, it be- 
ing able to swing back and forth quite a bit. The 
upper portion must of course be well guyed with turn- 
buckles. 

To lay out this joint, it is well to first draw the 
side elevation, making your drawings so one will fit 
into the other nicely and yet not bind. Then draw a 
plan for the square to round portion and divide a 


Side Elevation 


PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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side elevation. An ordinary rivet with washers will 
do for the pivot. l 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORSHIPS OF 
YOUNGSTOWN STEEL COMPANIES. 


Changes affecting the boards of directors of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Brier Hill Steel 
Company, and Youngstown Iron & Steel Company, 
were made Saturday, October 14th, to conform with 
the Clayton law. Henry H. Stambaugh leaves the Ad- 
visory Board of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany to continue as Chairman of the Brier Hill Steel 
Company Board. J. G. Butler, Jr., Vice-president of 


. Development of Patterns for Knuckle Joint. 


. quarter of the circle into equal spaces and draw those 
lines to the corner as shown. Next pick these lines 
with your dividers and set them over.in diagram of 
triangles from point P, as P-1-2-3-4, etc. Then meas- 
ure the height as P-O and draw lines to the height O, 
which gives you the true lengths for the square to 
round pattern. 

For the pattern of the side, reproduce the circular 
part of the elevation equal to the size required. Then 
add your square to round, using the true lengths from 
diagram in the usual manner. This gives you the pat- 
tern for the side and will put the seam for the square 
to round in the corner, while the seams at the joints 
are double seam and counter-sunk.’ The pattern for 
end is laid out in the same way but by making the 
straight part equal to the length it takes to go around 
the curve of the side pattern. Then add the square 
to round portion by picking the true lengths from tri- 
angles'in the usual way. Laps for seaming and rivet- 
ing must be allowed extra and the rivet holes spaced 
off. To prevent the metal from wearing in the pivot 
between the top and.the bottom, a triangular piece of 
heavy sheet iron is riveted on both sides as at (a) of 


the Brier Hill Steel Company and Director of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, has not been 
heard of in the matter, not having returned yet from 
Europe. James A. Campbell leaves the managing 
board of the Lackawanna Steel Company to continue 
as President of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany. Attorney C. D. Hine leaves the Sheet & Tube 
Company to remain a Director of the Youngstown Iron 
& Steel Company. E. L. Ford leaves the Advisory 
Board of the Brier Hill Steel Company. to continue a 
Director of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 


SHEET AND TIN PLATE MANUFACTURERS TO 


. MEET NOVEMBER 9. 


The third monthly meeting of the members of the 
National Association of Sheet & Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers will be held in the William Penn. Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, November oth. The regular meeting day is the 


first Tuesday of each month, but Election Day falls on 


that date in November. Some important matters are 
expected to be acted upon at the November meeting. 
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UNITED STEEL COMPANY SALE IS FORMALLY 
RATIFIED. 


Stockholders of the United Steel Company of Can- 
ton, Ohio, have ratified the sale of the property, busi- 
ness and assets of the Company to interests in control 
of the new United Alloy Steel Corporation. Simul- 
taneously a banking syndicate headed by Hornblower 
& Weeks, Dominick & Dominick and Kissell, Kinni- 
cutt & Company, announced the sale privately of the 
entire outstanding stock—500,000 shares of the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation. Much more than one-half of 
the outstanding stock was taken by interests identified 
with the old Company and that portion of outstanding 
stock available for the public was oversubscribed more 
than five times. 


WANTS PATTERNS FOR SPRINKLER SPOUT. 


———— ee 


To AMERICAN ARTSAN: 
Will you kindly publish method of laying out pat- 


( ), 
Ñ 


Sketch Showing Shape and Dimensions of Sprinkier Spout for 
Which Patterns Are Desired. 


terns for a sprinkler spout as 
sketch ? 

Yours truly, 

WILLIAM M. PARKER. 

Fellows, California, October 11, 1916. | 


per accompanying 


NEW BOOK ON PLUMBING BASED ON YEARS 
OF SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE. 


A book which it is believed will be welcomed by 
the majority of plumbing craftsmen has recently been 
published, under the name of 
“Gray’s Plumbing, Design and 
Installation,” by the David Wil- 
liams Company, New York City. 
The author is a man who pos- 
sesses exceptional qualifications to 
write a book on this subject, hav- 
ing had over 30 year’s experience 
in sanitary work in all sections of 
the country and carefully analyz- 
ing every problem he met until 
he fully understood the theoretical and practical work 
required to insure satisfaction in each instance. He 
has served in every capacity, from apprentice through 
the journeyman’s stage, to shop estimator and master, 


©- Gray’s Plumbing De- 
sign and Installation. 
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and is now a sanitary and heating engineer widely 
consulted on problems in various sections of the coun- 
try. The book, which contains 559 pages, about 61% 
by 914 inches in size, neatly bound in brown cloth, is 
a veritable encyclopedia of modern practice based on 
work done by the author and other experts in every 
branch of the plumbing and allied trades and covering 
approved practices in every part of the country. There 
are over 500 original drawings, many of which illus- 
trate two or more different problems, and for quick 
reference the book is divided into five sections: 1— 
Explaining Arithmetic, Geometry and Trigonometry 
so simply that the mechanic can understand them; 
numerous Tables, Rules, etc.; 2—Water Supply Work 
and Its Installation; 3—-Plumbing Fixtures, Their 
Merits and the Work of Setting Them; 4—Soil and 
Waste Systems, Sewerage and Drainage Work and 
Methods of Disposal; and 5—Miscellaneous Subjects 
of Importance to Plumbers and Kindred Craftsmen. 
Twenty-eight pages of double column index facili- 
tates quick reference to any item. Copies of the book 
are $4.00 net, postpaid, and can be obtained from 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, or from the David Williams Company, 239 
West 39th Street, New York City. l 


HEATING AND VENTILATING PIPES REQUIRE 
EXCEPTIONALLY DURABLE SHEET METAL. 


In the erection of heating or ventilating systems, 
pipes of extreme durability are required in order to 
resist . the cor- 
rosive action of 
the heated air. 
Owners of build- 
ings have no de- 
sire to be con- 
stantly bothered 
by repairs to their 
heating and. ven- 
tilating pipes, and 
hence they seek 
metal sheets for 
this purpose 
which have the 
power of with- 

standing such de- 
Amsterdam Peewee Amsterdam, teriorating influ- 


ences. Toncan Metal which finds extensive applica- 


tion in the roofing and building world, is said to pos- 


sess this corrosion-resisting quality in a high degree, 
and because its utility for roofing and siding, heating 
and ventilating pipes, etc., is recognized by architects, 
4,000 of whom are said to be specifying this material. 
For example, when the owners of the Amsterdam 
Savings Bank, Amsterdam, New York, pictured here- 
with, wanted an exceptionally durable sheet metal 
which would still be moderate in cost, the architects 
specified Toncan Metal for the bank’s elaborate heat- 
ing system. Further details of the use of Toncan 
Metal and its qualities can be obtained from the Stark 
Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Educate your clerks to sell your customers addi- 
tional items to what they ask to buy. 
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NEW GARY MILLS OF AMERICAN SHEET 
AND TIN PLATE COMPANY AT WORK. 


The new five million dollar tin plate mills of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company at Gary, Indi- 
ana, turned out their first product on Monday, Octo- 
ber 16th. Construction of the new unit was begun 
last December and hastened to completion in record 
time. The mills will employ 2,000 men at an average 
wage of $5.00 a day. A number of the high officials 
of the Company were on hand for the official opening. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN SAVES TROUBLE FOR 
SHEET METAL WORKERS. 


To AMERICAN ARTSAN: 
Your weekly page on “Practical Helps for the Tin- 
smith” saves many a sheet metal wrestle. 
Wititiam M. PARKER. 
Fellows, California, October 11, 1916. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dumb Waiter Manufacturers. 
From the Roanoke Hardware Company, Roanoke, Illinois. 
Who makes dumb waiters? 


Ans.—Kimball Brothers Company, 1031 Ninth 
Street, Council Bluffs, Iowa ; Burdett-Rowntree Manu- 
_ facturing Company, 515 Laflin Street, Chicago; Union 
Elevator and Machine Company, 214 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago. 

Faultless Hard Coal Heater. 


From Lauer Brothers, Lincoln, Illinois. 
Kindly advise who makes the “Faultless” hard coa! 


heater, Number 45. 

Ans.—This was formerly made by Redway and Bur- 
ton, who are out of business for a good many years, 
their line having been discontinued. The Northwest- 


ern Stove Repair Company, 654 West Twelfth Street, 


Chicago, handle bead repairs. 
Wooden Register Faces. 


From the Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. 


Please tell us who makes wooden register faces. 

Ans.—Wooden Ventilator Company, East Palestine, 
Ohio; O. J. Munch Manufacturing Company, Char- 
lotte, Michigan; Plymouth Manufacturing Company, 
Plymouth, Indiana; and Tuttle and Bailey Manufac- 
turing Company, 211 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


Manufacturers of Elevators. 
‘From the Roanoke Hardware Company, Roanoke, Illinois. 


Can you give us the names of manufacturers of ele- 
vators? 

Ans.—Kimball Brothers Company, 1031 Ninth 
Street, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Otis Elevator Company, 
600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; and Union 
Elevator and Machine Company, 214 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago. 


l Expanded Metal Lath. 
From a subscriber. 


Who makes expanded metal lath? 

Ans.—Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, 
Ohio; Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin ; Northwestern Expanded Metal Company, Old 
ee Building, Chicago; Reeves Manufacturing 
Company, Canal Dover, Ohio; and Sykes Metal Lath 
and Roofing Company, Niles, Ohio. 
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Diamond Process Gasolene Stove. 
From Knapp and Spencer Company, Sioux City, Towa. 


Please tell us who makes the “Diamond Process” 
gasolene stove. 
Ans.—A. J. Lindemann and Hoverson Company, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Lawn Mowers. 
From Jones Manufacturing Company, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Can you advise who makes lawn mowers? 

Ans.—John Braun and Sons Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Clipper Lawn Mower Company, 
Dixon, Illinois; Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, 
Newburgh, New York; Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; and Philadel- 
phia Lawn Mower Company, Philadelphia. 


Metal Lath. 
From a reader. 


Kindly advise who makes metal lath. 
Ans.—American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 


_ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; W. J. Burton Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; and Wheeling Corrugating Company, » 


Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Address of Brandt-Dent Manufacturing Comp 
From the Fisk Hardware Company, Limited, Cental Lake, 
Michigan. 


Kindly tell ‘us where the Brandt-Dent Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of electrical fixtures, are located. 


Ans.—Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Coating Steel Bars with Lead. 
From James H. Lane, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Please tell me who can coat steel bars with lead. 

Ans.—C. Doering and Son, 1375 West Lake Street, 
Chicago; and Mark Manufacturing Company, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


Reed Drill Chucks. 
Fr ae Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South La Salle Street, 
hicago. 


Please. tell us who make the “Reed” Aan chucks. 
Ans.—R. H. Brown and Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


ITEMS. 


The Iowa Culvert Sheet Metal Company, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, is planning to build an addition. 


The Capital Culvert Company, Madison, Wisconsin, 
will rebuild its burned plant at a cost of about $20,000. 


The Western Roofing Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000 
to engage in general roofing, and sheet metal work. 

W. R. Carlson and E. C. Robbins have moved their 
shop to the Talbott Building, McPherson, Kansas, and 
are now prepared to do general sheet metal work, roof- 
ing, heating and plumbing. 


Knowles and Peck Company, Incorporated, 
Rochester, New York, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000 to do sheet metal work and 
roofing. The incorporators are L. C. Trimble, M. K. | 
Peck and H. C. Peck. 

The Bailey Reflector Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000 to manufacture sheet metals, lighting fixtures, 
signs, etc. J. Chalmers Stehley, O. R. Degelman and 
J. E. McCalmonte are the incorporators. . 


Quantity buying may lower the original cost per 
item, but it may also lower your net profit per item 
when you consider the cost of selling. and the length 
of time your money lies idle in that one item. 
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1,200,493. Safety-Razor. Russell P. Harshberger, Chica- 
go, Ill. Filed Sept. 14, 1915. 

1,200,496. Sad-Iron. George W. Hopkins, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to The Acetylene Stove Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Jan. 7, 1914. 


1,200,501. Heating-Stove. Alan L. Jervey, Richmond, 
Va. Filed April 7, 1916. 

1,200,536. Gas-Stove. Frederick G. Skelton, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Filed April 21, 1916. 

1,200,539. Clothes-Line Attachment for Windows. Jos- 
eph Stolz, New York, N. Y. Filed March 10, 1916. 


1,200,567. Shears or Scissors. George P. Yeakel, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. Filed Feb. 5, 1915. 

1,200,577. Stove. Benjamin F. Berkheimer, Greenville, 
Ohio. Filed Feb. 15, 1915. 


1,200,589. Saw-Clamp. 


James A. Cordrey and Hancil 
Cordrey, San Diego, Cal. 


Filed June 3, 1915. 


1,200,601. Hose-Clamp. John Forslund, Alpha, Mich. 
Filed May 27, 1916. 
1,200,685. Firearm. Franklin K. Young, Winthrop High- 


lands, Mass. Filed Dec. 22, 1913. 

1,200,690. Rake. Andrew S. Arrison, Jersey City, N. J. 
Filed Aug. 11, 1915. 

1,200,728. Combined Safety-Razor and Razor - Blade 
Sharpener. John Holtzman and Abraham Geffon, New York, 
N. Y. Filed May 12, 1915. 

1,200,741. Culinary Utensil. 
Neb. Filed Jan. 15, 1915. 

1,200,772. Garbage Receptacle. 
tham, Mass. Filed Sept. 13, 1915. 

1,200,773. Clothes-Line Support. 
Astoria, N. Y. Filed May 14, 1915. 

1,200,794. Safety-Razor. James W. Anderson, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Filed Sept. 15, 1915. 

1,200,819, Soldering Apparatus. 
falo, N. Y. Filed Dec. 18, 1915. 


1,200,849. Baking-Pan. Edward Katzinger, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to Edward Katzinger Company, Chicago, Ill Filed 


Feb. 8, 1915. 
Mop. Rosly Ritter, Glen Rock, Pa. Filed 


Ingeborg Lindgren, Malmo, 
Frederick Stanley, Wal- 


Christen Steensgaard, 


John G. Clemens, Buf- 


1,200,870. 
May 13, 1916. 
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1,200,872. Firearm. Waldo E. Rosebush, Appleton, Wis. 
Filed June 28, 1915. 

1,200,879. Gate- Hinge. John Harrison, Malad City, 
Idaho, Filed Oct. 16, 1915. 

1,200,891. Fuel-Bucket. Frank L. Sharp, Homer, Ill. 
Filed Jan. 25, 1916. 

1,200,911. Door-Holder. Cornelius J. Arensman, Day- 
ton, Iowa. Filed March 24, 1916. 


1,200,912. Gas-Stove Damper. Walter F. Axford, San 


Francisco, Cal. Filed June 14, 1915. 

1,200,915. Letter-Slide for Rural Free-Delivery Mail- 
Boxes. Ferdinand J. Banta, Red Bird, Mo. Filed Oct. 15, 
1915. 


1,200,942. Door-Lock. Benjamin F. Higgins, St. Louis, 
Filed July 22, 1916. 

1,200,949. Lock. Presley B. Johnson, Sacramento, Cal. 

Filed March 17, 1916. 

1,200,952. Regulator and Indicator for Furnace-Drafts. 
Filed March 22, 1916. 

1,200,954. Caster-Clamp for Pails. Simeon C. Lawlor, 
Chicago, Ill, assignor of one-half to Nicholas Wetzel, Jr., 
Chicago, fll. Filed May 3, 1912. 

1,200,959. Washboard. Irving V. Lucas, Chicago, Ill. 
Filed July 20, 1914; renewed Aug. 9, 1916. 

1,200,965. Washing-Machine. Charles R. Miler, Col- 
lingsville, Tex., assignor of fifty one-hundredths to T. A. 
Key, Whitesboro, Tex. Filed Jan. 20, 1916. 

1,201,008. Metal Fastener. William Erastus Williams, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 18, 1915. 

1,201,024. Stove or Furnace Pipe Damper. Jeremiah J. 
Daigneau, Newton, Mass. Filed Feb. 8, 1916. 

1,201,052. Firearm. Peter Jakubyansky, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Filed April 24, 1916. 


Mo. 


1,201,072. Ax. Ebenezer Morris, Soperton, Ga. Filed 
June 26, 1915. 

1,201,076. Sink-Cleaner. Patrick Hugh Murray, Fall 
River, Mass. Filed March 4, 1916. 

1,201,099. Gate-Latch. Simon Ramirez, Brackettville, 


Tex. Filed Nov. ?3, 1915. 
1,201,111. Antirattling Device for Windows. John Jacob 
Tanner, Topeka, Kans. Filed July 10, 1916. 
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WEEKL Y REPOR T 


OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 


HIGH IRON AND STEEL PRICES FAIL To 
HOLD BACK CONSUMERS. 


It is evident that the consumers of steel and iron 
are not to be held back any longer because of the high 
prices askéd by producers. A few months ago many 
expressed the opinion that the then ruling quotations 


would result in a curtailment of the demand, but this_ 


belief is no longer tenable, for consumers are buying 
steel and iron in large quantities and much more heavi- 
ly than a year ago when prices were lower. 

At that time bars, plates and shapes were quoted at 
1.59 cents Chicago per hundred pounds as against 
nominal quotations of 2.79 cents, 


at 2.19 cents and galvanized at 3.69 cents, against 3.29 
cents and 4.69 cents today. Wire nails have been 
advanced from $1.93 to $2.93. Still the demand con- 
tinues and deliveries are far more difficult to obtain. 
An important feature of the tin plate situation is 
that the mills in this branch are requiring ironclad 


contracts to the effect that buyers must take out all 


the tonnage ordered and that the present. quotations 
will not hold good beyond the first six months of 1917. 

In the non-ferrous metals, the underlying strength 
continues in practically all instances although the mar- 
ket in most of them has been relatively quiet. 


STEEL. 

In the steel market the demand for plates continues 
strong, large quantities being taken by car builders 
and others. The nominal quotation on plates is 3.19 
cents Chicago mill, but premiums for nearby deliv- 
eries have boosted the actual prices up to 4.19 cents. 
Steel bars are practically sold up for the first half of 
1917, the leading interest being reported as having 


taken contracts for indefinite delivery through the en- 


tire year of 1918. The leading independent in this 
market has retired for the present. While the nominal 
quotation is 2.79 cents Chicago mill, high premiums 
are being offered for reasonable delivery and any mill 
in position to take such business can practically com- 
mand its own price. There is a continued demand for 
structural shapes, especially for railroad and: indus- 
trial purposes, most of the other tonnages being com- 
paratively small. The nominal quotation is 2.89 cents 
Chicago mill. 


COPPER. 
In the copper market good sized tonnages of Rice: 
` trolytic are being taken by domestic buyers. The 
large producers maintain that they are sold up prac- 


tically for the entire remainder of 1916. While some 
buying has been done for foreign accounts the volume. 


has not been large. New York quotations are 28% to 


2.89 cents and 3.19 © 
cents respectively today. Black sheets were offered 


29 cents for Prompt and October; November, 28 to 
2814 cents; December, 27% to 28 cents; first half of 
1917, 2634 to 2734 cents. Prime Lake for prompt, 
October and November shipment is held at 28 cents, 
with December at 2734 cents. Ordinary grades of 
Casting copper are quoted at 2634 to 2634 cents for 
Prompt and October, with November at 26 to 2674 
cents. The total exports of copper for the month, as 
reported by the New York Customhouse October 16th, 
amounted to 11,082 tons, with 260,689 tons since 
January Ist. No change has been announced on sheet 


copper, the base price remaining at 3734 cents. 


TIN. 

The pig tin market is gradually getting back to nor- 
mal after the excitement caused by the German sub- 
marine episode a couple of weeks ago and Straits of 
Malacca tin for spot delivery is now offered at around 
4I cents New York. There is not a great deal of 
buying and consumers appear to be waiting for 
further declines, while the sellers are slow in making 
concessions. One of the reasons given for the con- 
tinued strength of the market is that arrivals so far 
this month are comparatively small, it being estimated 
that the total arrivals for October will not amount to 
more than 2500 tons. Chicago warehouses have re- 
duced their quotations 114 cents per pound, the new 
prices being 451% cents for pig tin and 4072 cents for 
bar tin. 


LEAD. 

The lead market is firm with East St. Louis prices 
ranging from 6.85 to 7 cents ahd New York quota- 
tions from 7 to 7.10 cents-per pound for prompt de- 
livery. No changes have been made by the Chicago 
warehouses whose quotations remain at 7.65 cents for 
American pig lead and 8.15 cents for bar lead. Sheet- 
lead in full coils is quoted at $9.00 and cut coils $9.25, 
all per Hiring Sd pounds. 


aeee e 


SOLDER. 

Chie warehouse prices on solder are 34 of a cent 
lower, the new prices being: XXX Guaranteed, % & 
14, 2634 cents; Commercial, 4 & Y%, 2434 cents; 
Number 1 Plumbers’, 2234 cents. 

WIRE PRODUCTS ADVANCE $2.00 PER TON. 

The long expected advance in the price of wire 
products was announced on October 18th, when the 
leading interest added $2.00 a ton on all wire prod- 
ucts. The new Chicago quotations in carload lots to 
jobbers are as follows: Wire nails, $2.93; plain wire, 
$2.88; galvanized barb wire, $3.79; polished fence 
staples, $3.08; and galvanized staples, $3.79. Small 
lots are about 10 cents higher. | 
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SHEETS. 

In the steel sheet market the buying movement that 
got under way early in September has continued to 
gain force and during the past two weeks has reached 
proportions far beyond the expectations of the most 
optimistic sales departments. A considerable number 
of sheet manufacturers have withdrawn from the 


market and most of them are sold up for the remain- — 


der of the year. It is, therefore, becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain any appreciable quantity of 
sheets for an early delivery. The nominal quotations 
for the Chicago district are 3.59 to 3.69 cents for 28 
gauge black sheets; 3.29 to 3.39 cents for Io gauge 
blue annealed sheets and galvanized sheets at 4.69 to 
4.79 cents. Chicago warehouse prices on galvanized 
sheets have advanced fifteen points, the new quota- 
tions per hundred pounds being based on $5.00 for 28 
gauge. 


TIN PLATE. . 

Although the leading interest announced a base price 
of 5.75 cents for 14x20 hundred*pound coke tins 
f. o. b. mill for delivery during the first six months 
of 1917, most of the larger independent makers de- 
clare that they will adhere strictly to their $6.00 quo- 
tation which was announced a week ago. For roofing 
terne plates the leading interest has made a price of 
$4.90 IC base, which figure now represents the market. 


- SPELTER. | 
The spelter market is dull with little or no ‘inquiry 
from consumers except on brass special. Prices on 
Prime Western grades may be quoted at 9% to 9% 
cents; 936 to 9% cents November and December and 
Ist quarter of 1917, 9%% to 93% cents, all East St. 
Louis delivery. Chicago warehouses have reduced 
their quotation. 14 of a cent, the new price being 10% 
cents. Sheet zinc remains at $16.75 for cask lots 
and $17.25 to $17.78 in less than cask lots. 


OLD METALS. | 

There is a good demand for steel scrap, dealers re- 
porting that inquiries are being received from all parts 
of the country. Prices have accordingly been ad- 
vanced on all grades. Wholesale dealers report quota- 
tions as follows: Old steel axles, $33.00 to $33.50; 
old iron axles, $30.50 to $31.00; steel springs, $15.75 
to $16.25; Number 1 wrought iron, $17.50 to $17.75; 
Number 1 cast iron, $13.25 to $13.50 for net tons. 
Prices for non-ferrous metals are as. follows per 
pound: Light copper, 20 cents; light brass, 11 cents; 
lead, 5% cents; zinc scrap, 614 cents; aluminum, 30 
cents. 


PIG IRON. 

The pig iron market in Chicago continues to show 
increasing strength and there is a steady buying move- 
ment even at the higher quotations. It is stated that 
the larger portion of the production of Northern fur- 
naces for the first half of 1917 is all under contract. 
There is a strong demand for Bessemer iron for ex- 
port and considerable quantities of this grade is being 


iron masters. 
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shipped East by some Chicago makers. Southern iron 
in the Chicago district is selling at $19.50 to $20.00 
for Number 2 with Northern at $19.00 to $19.50 for 
Number 2. Lake Superior Charcoal Number 1 is 
quoted at $21.25. In the Pittsburgh district prices. 
on all grades of pig iron continue to advance North-. 
ern Number 2 being quoted at $20.50 to $21.00 with 
$24.00 for Bessemer and Basic at $20.00 all Valley 
quotations. From Birmingham comes the report that 
so far as Foundry iron is concerned producers are not 
soliciting business, taking care to their best ability of 
their old customers. Basic iron occupies the center of 
stage in that district, offers of $16.00 per ton f. o. b. 
cars having been made for shipment during the first 
half of 1917. 
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Rogers, Brown and Company’s market report, Octo- 
ber 20, 1916: 


The advent of cool weather will undoubtedly have its 
effect on the pig iron market, for while production will be 
increased it is expected that there will be even a greater in- 
crease in consumption, for during the colder months labor 
is more dependable and labor has been one of the chief causes 
of curtailed foundry operation: 


The sales of pig iron during ihe past week have not 
been exceptionally large or numerous, but many inquiries are 
still at large and buyers are having a lively time getting un- 
der cover. The local situation is strong with prices advanc- 
ing and furnaces withdrawing from the market. The little 
business now being accepted for Southern Ohio irons is at 
a minimum of $20.00 furnace for No. 2 Foundry. Jackson 


County high silicons are difficult to secure even at the ad- 


vance made during the week. This condition, moreover, is 
by no means confined to any one district, for in the South 
furnaces which have not withdrawn from the market are 


= securing $16.00 Birmingham for No. 2 Foundry and one 
important producer has withdrawn from the market at this 


price with the statement that he expects to receive $17.00 | 
Birmingham for the small tonnage still unsold for first half 
delivery. Buffalo and Chicago are similarly situated and 
No. 2X is being sold in Eastern Pennsylvania at $22.00 fur- 
nace, which is ‘the highest point since 1907. 

The demands made on the fotindrymen have at no time 
approached the demands on steel makers and it is, therefore, 
dificult for some buyers of foundry grades to realize the true: 
situation. Many of them have not yet contracted for their 
first half requirements. In face of the increasing demands. 
for iron for export and for consumption by domestic steel 
makers, it appears that still higher prices for all grades of 
pig iron are certain. 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, October 20, 1916: 


At no time since the beginning of the upward movement 
in pig iron in August 1915 has there been such excitement 
in the market as at present. And at no previous time has 
there been such a feeling of confidence on the part of the 
This week has witnessed what might be called 
a sudden culmination of sentiment. The strong factors in the 
situation seem to have all been brought in focus. In the first 
place, demand for iron has been enormous. There has been 
a call fur Basic, Malleable and Bessemer larger than ever 


‘known previously. And whether there is a general shortage 


of Lake ores or not it is quite evident that there will be 
long before the winter is over a serious shortage in the 
special ores necessary for the making of low Phosphorous 
irons. 


Domestic trade is beyond precedent. Export trade is 
limited only by ship room. Recently the exporters of iron 
have been extremely busy. A while back for a short season 
Europe did not seem so keen after our iron, but in the past 
fortnight upwards of 200,000 tons have been sold for. ship- 
ment abroad. There is very little free iron on the furnace 
yards. Requests for hurry shipments burden the mails, and 
half the consumers who try to buy iron can’t get what they - 
want when they want it. No wonder, under these circum- 
stances, that the iron masters have greatly stiffened. Many 
of them have withdrawn from the market altogether, refusing 
to quote any price. 


Generally speaking, there has been this week an advance 
in price of a dollar per ton. And even with these higher 
prices for iron the prices are still altogether too low as 
compared with the price of billets and finished materials. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


| publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 


METALS. 
PIG IRON. 

Northern Fdy., No. 1.......... $19 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.........- 19 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 3.......... 18 50 

. Southern Fdy., No. 1..... ..... 18 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2........5+ 18 0C 
Southern Fdy., No. 3.........-. 17 75 
Lake Sup. Charcoal........... 21 75 
Malleable........cccccccccesss 19 00 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
IC 14x20. ....005 ee eee $8 75 
IX 14x20........ ieee as 9 70 
IXX 14x20...... ale abt rediieat 10 75 
TX XX 145208 os een acde de cee 11 60 
IXXXX 14x20...... ee a 12 45 
DORZS pb oooh re we we 17 50 
IX 20x28..... ci vk lee ead BO 
IXX 20X28; reiceas 21 50 
IXXX  20Xx28.......sesesse.> 23 20 
IXXXX 2QOR2S eden Sa base Cae 24 90 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 lbs....... 20x28 s 00 
Cokes, 200 lbs....... 20x28 13 2 
Cokes, 216 Ilbs....... IC 20x28 i 5 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 15 35 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


NOs 10 eiecstwusdaxs per 100 Ibs. $3 45 
NOG 24S ea ea ee per 100 Ibs. 3 50 
NO: T4ie20ctsaesiew ae per 100 lbs. 3 55 
No. 16358 seceeenes per 100 lbs. 3 65 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 


No. 18-20.......... per 100 lbs. $3 35 
No. 22-24.......... per 100 lbs. 3 40 
INO: 260i edie per 100 lbs. 3 45 
ING Zoret cscs per 100 lbs. 3 50 
NO: 2866 renesse rens per 100 lbs. 3 55 
GALVANIZED 

Nor 16 etaccee ce ees per 100 Ibs. $4 25 
No. 18-20......008- per 100 1bs. 4 40 
No. 22-24 26-24 6 3-ea 8 per 100lbs. 4 55 
NO. 264s eae de per 100lbs. 4 70 
NO: 27 els old wane ts per 100ibs. 4 85 
INGOs 28 5 i5-4e 5 bai atew se per 100 Ibs. 5 00 

SU coke ea ESN per 100 lbs. 5 40 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


NOD 24 cee eaters, per 100 lbs.$4 65 

No20 rerea hero ore per 100 lbs. 4 75 

NOi2 12s cete bkewares per 100 lbs. 4 85 

No. 28 once ing cd eats s per 100 lbs. 4 95 
SMOOTH SHEET eG 

Per 100 Ibs. 

Wood's Smooth No. 204.i6 2 kas es 90 

No. 22-24 . 3 95 

x i No. 25-26 ....-> 4 00 

“ e NO2 Tiss ieies 4 05 

s s NO2 Berauen 4 15 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs 


eeooevrweeeeaewe see wee ree 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


STEEL. 

Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... 84c 
SOLDER. 

XXX Guaranteed 4 & 4. -perlb. 263c 

Commercial 4& $....... 243¢ 

No. 1 Plumbers... ..... " 223c 
SPELTER 

Ta Slabs eri ews ole Saran Ooletetes 104c 

SHEET ZINC 
Cask lots, iac4/ase bean eee i $16 75 


Less than Cask lots. .$17 25 to $17 75 


COPPER. 


Copper sheet, base...ese0 wees. 373C 


LEAD 
Poean Pigs ress aoe oak $7 65 
Bidet alae ahaa ene tow Cele ane as, ale 81 
National (White) brands (in Legs 
than 100 th. lots), per Ib........ lic 
Sheet. i 
Full coils........ per 100 lbs. $9 00 
Cut coils........ per 100 lbs. 9 25 
ALUMINUM 
| Carload lots. 
| No.1 Pure Ingot...... perib. $0 60 
v Sheets or eencdswee vats “ 75 
TIN. 
Pig tinerea tenk per Ib 45 3c 
Bar this ow eveaxceceks 463c 
HARDWARE 
ADZES 
Carpenters’, 
Plumbs...... eae Tearns 33% 
Coopers’. 
Barton's. ..esasse Serer reer 15% 
White's... ce ske eens ree 15% 
Railroad. l 
Plame. oi. .scawcdices RETES e 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s. ioe de DO 
re Ves 0 Ren PRCT en EO 45 
WMS Ket ion 5d sc ecccaska eo he tian Bose 75 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder...... 7% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grades........... 15&55; OC 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high orade@nid +. awn eee acess 30% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade... 15&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade....... 30% 
Black Powder... .... cece cc ees 7% 
Us M.C. : 
Nitro Club.. sessssssssses. 15&5% 
PRT OW sinc nei inas aw ak oe ae en 30% 
New Clatisescweeiededsskeeekee 71% 
| Gun Wads—per 1000 l 
Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 05 
9-10 gauge........ 1 80 
r$ 11-28 gauge....... 1 50 
Powder. Each. 
DuPont’ 8 Sporting, kegs..... $10 25 
% kegs.... 5 40 
< vi + kegs.... 2 85 
DuPont’s Canisters, 1 ilb PA 46 
ds -lb..... 26 
ne Smokeless drums... 26 10 
i. kegs.. 13 20 
j om 4- kegs.. 6 75 
i è“  10-can drum 5 40 
i os t-kegs... 3 45 
y as canisters 60 
L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
A E A 0 25 
L. & R. Grange Extra Sporting 
g-kegs..... 2... ee eee 5 40 
L. &R. Oae, Extra Sporting ; 
BIKES tree citrate A 2 85 
L. &R. Once. Extra Sporting 
lb. canisters .... poo ase 45 
L. &R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
$-lb. canisters ......... 26 


L&R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
+-lb. canisters......... 18 
E eroules “E, C.” and “Infallible” 
£26 


a eT 


sestra sasse sssasana‘lol 


keg 
Herena 6 C.” and Infallible?’ 

S ECES oscle os ose ata Sls, ahs 
Hercules ay C.” and‘ Infallible’’ 

10 candrums............ 5 4 
Hercules aa C.” and “Infallible” 


>..»s.e sasz sasensrert‘an 


3 
eale: “E. d and ' ‘Infallible’’ 


canisters.. <6 6 she ood ace ve 
Hercules W. DN .30 lal. Rifle, 
canisters.. ...,.. elau. 1 25 
Iercules Lightning Rifle, 
canisters... .. nease <a 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshoster Rifle, 
CANIStErs: 2. gn vais a es 1 25 
Hercules Unique R: fle, canisters 1 :0 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, | 
CANISLETS 24s esate ass 1 00 
Shot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-tb. bags. pet ‘Yag....... $2 70 
Drop shot, B and larger sizes, 


25-Ib. bags, per baz........ 5 
Buck shot, 25-łb. bags, per bag 2 95 


Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, `` 3 25 
"ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 801bs...... 9c per lb 
Trenton, 81 te 150 ]bs...... 9}c per lb 
ASBESTOS. 
Board and Paper......... $3 00 Cwt | 


| 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine........cccceeses 70% 
IWIN Sona 3.0 44 Sete a ediee ows 50% 
Carpenter's NUb ic cece soa ne eek 70% 
Hollow. 
ised as $30.00...... 75 x Te 
Stearns No: Zespri cesars 
Post Hole. ; 
Digwell, 8-inch....... per doz. 12 50 


Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 


Shido. 
Ford’s, with or without screw.. .50% 
Snell’s ‘“ 40-5% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per, doz. $0 45 
.No. 1050 Handled.. 95 
Shouldered, assorted A to 4, 
E tad ae Ge ce e a SG ae 3 60 
Patent gece d, 1 to 4.. : 60 
Harness. 
Common.. ..assse.se s3 95 
Patent oe secs Siew codecs aS 90 
Peg. 
Shouldered.......... 1 50 
Patent.......... mae oes 65 
Scratch. 
No. 1 handled....... per doz. 7 00 
No. IS, socket han’ld. A 1 25 
No. 7 Stanley........ = 1 95 
l AXES. 
| Boy's Handled. 
Lippincott, 3 Ib...... pee doz. $6 00 
Marshall Falls City.. ie 5 00 
Magara....s.sess..o : 6 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs, West, oe Ered on -333% 
Can. Patos aescads oss % 


Firemen s (handled), 
per doz. $!9 00 


Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) “ 900 
Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 
Rough Rider................ 9 00 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 
Single Bitted (without handles). 
Warren Silver Steel......... £9 00 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
Rough Reh xs os. ok Geek wes -7 00 


Double Bitted (without handles). 


Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 1b . 
eT ee ee eee per doz. 12 50 
Flint Edge if 31 50 
Perfect Premier...... 12 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base prices. l 
34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
4} to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 


eesosas es‘ 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


16 20 25 


Pounds..... 10 
..$2 50 375 450 5 00 


Per 1,000. 


BALANCES, SPRING. 
Pelouze recai once s eset ave tees 20% 


BARS, CROW. . 


Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 
Medium “‘ 
Large 


10 00 
11 00 
i 00 


. 14 bu 
11 00 


Galvanized Iron. 4 bu. 
Per doz......+- $5 50 8 00 


‘BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 
No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire... 0 90 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
No. 10 Preston «20d cen actus 90 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 Imp. Dover......... $ 0 75 
No. 102 “ tinned 90 
No. 150 “ “ hotel.. 1 50 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
No. 13 . 3 30 
No. 15 “ “= fs 3 60 
No. 18 “ i s 4 50 

BELLOWS. 

Blacksmiths’ ..... 0. ccc cece eceees 65% 

Hand. 

S-ineh awe pase eon es per doz. 7 50 
LOCI 5 6 ase a Soe ~ 9 40 

Moulders’. 

j PSC a) « eee s 12 60 
BELLS. 

Call. 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

Cow. 

High (rade eee ode eget oes 60% 
Kentucky... « <sc:0-s/sccoeewia 3 65&10% 

Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, o 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 4 50 

ż-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 00 

Hand. 

Hand Bells, polished....... 40&10% 
White Metal................. 40% 
Nickel Plated scissile urate eed 30% 
WSS aise ne alee ua dg Seale chal 408&332% 
Silver Chime. o.. oe. eae esse 334% 

Miscellaneous. 

Church and School, steel alloy....50% 

Farm, Ibs 40 50 75 100 

Hach. os <is6 $190 240 355 475 


BEVELS, TEE 


ee ee 


Stanley’s iron handle............ Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 
DANG 3 echoes e E Ses 70% 
Brass. Scho Ea aLL aoe 60&5% 
Brass, plated ee ea ee re 75% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spur.........70&10% 
Ford’s Car and Machine... .408&10% 
Pord's GHID:« 555 he skes ewes aks 50% 
Dy ies asf eorex Sera ee eae 50% 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 30&10% 
Clark’s Expansive. eee FO 65% 
Steer’s ‘ Smali list, $22 00...25% 
ote. “ Large ‘f $2600. .25% 
Irwin ara. cate seth isa ye 50% 
Ford’s Ship. Auger pattern 
WAL. 4 oak Oe e Oee eae aes 50% 
COME oanien i ba SOARES ISS 15% 
Countersink. 
No. : Wheeler’ s.....per doz. $1 80 
No. g 40 
Pe ii Sng s 1 10 
š ; 1 30 
s Boe K B 1 20 
Mahew’ s Flat...... 90 
Snail...... A 1 40 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings........... 30&10% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 
German Pattern..... per, doz. s0 60 
German... 6 daceseu 65 
GOUE as 35 cae iaw ars oe __80 
ODOORN Ss evedisoawiey ef 15% 
Countersink......... ia? 1 30 
Reamer. 
Jenning’s Square..... ae 50 
Standard Square..... Y 2 00 
American Octagon.. = 1 75 
Screw Driver. 
No. 7 Common..... e 2 55 
No. 1 Triumph. eene a 1 i 25 


